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THE MAN WHO LAUGHS:’ 
BY THE. KING’S COMMAND. 


BY VIcTOR HUGO. 


II.—THE ORK AT SEA. 
I.—THE OUTER LAWS. 

Tae snow-storm is one of the unknown quantities of 
the sea. It is the most obscure of meteors, obscure in every 
sense of the word; a mixture of fog and tempest, a phenomenon 
not yet well explained. This uncertainty causes many disasters. 

Men try to explain every thing by the wind and the current. 
Now, there is in the air a force which is not wind, and in the 
water a force which is not current. 
the air as in the water, is effluvium. The air and the water are 
two masses of liquid, nearly identical, and changing mutually 
into each other by condensation and dilatation, so much so, that 
breathing is a species of drinking; the effluvium alone is fluid. 
The wind and the current are only impulses, the effluvium is a 
steady stream. The wind is visible in its clouds, the current 
in its foam; the effluvium is invisible. Yet from time to time 
itsays, There I am, and its way of saying so is a thunder-clap. 

The snow-storm presents a problem analogous to that of 
the dry fog. If an explanation of the Spaniard’s callina, and the 
Ethiopian’s guodar, be possible, this explanation will certainly 
be made by attentive observation of the magnetic effluvium. 

Without the effluvium, a host of facts remain enigmatic. 
The altered velocity of the wind, changing in a storm from 
three feet to two hundred and twenty feet a second, may pos- 
sibly cause the alteration of the waves, rising from three inches 
in a calm, to thirty-six feet in a stormy sea; the horizontal- 
ess of the blasts, even in a squall, may possibly make us 
Understand how a wave thirty feet high can be fifteen hun- 
dred feet long; but why the waves of the Pacific are four times 
higher near America than near Asia, that is to say, higher at the 
West than at the east; why it is the contrary in the Atlan- 
tic; why, under the Equator, it is the middle of the sea which is 
highest ; why these ocean swells change their place: this is what 
the magnetic effluvium, combined with the rotation of the earth 
and the attraction of the heavenly bodies, can alone explain. 

Does it not require this mysterious complication to under- 
stand an oscillation of the wind, going, for instance, by the west, 
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This force, the same in | 


from southeast to northeast, then returning abruptly by the 
same great round, from northeast to southeast, so as to make, 
in thirty-six hours, the prodigious circuit of five hundred and 
sixty degrees, which was the course run over by the snow-storm 
of March 17, 1867? 

The storm-waves of Australia reach eighty feet in height; 
Australia is near the pole. A tempest in our latitudes is due 
less to the disturbance of the winds, than to continuous electric ~ 
submarine discharges; in 1866, the transatlantic cable was 
regularly impeded in its working two hours out of the twenty- 
four, from noon till two p. m., by a sort of intermittent fever. 
Certain compositions and decompositions of forces cause phe- 
nomena, and thrust. themselves on the sailors’ calculations, 
under pain of shipwreck. The day when navigation, now a 
routine, shall become a mathematical science; the day, for 
instance, when men will try to find out why, in our climate, 
hot winds sometimes come from the north, and cold ones from 
| the south; the day when we shall understand that the diminu- 
tions of temperature are proportioned to the depths of the 
sea; the day when we shall have before our minds the fact 
that the globe is a great magnet polarized in space, having 
two axes, one of rotation, one of effluvium, cutting each other at 
the centre of the earth, and that the magnetic poles revolve 
round the geographic; when those who risk their lives shall 
choose to risk them scientifically; when the unstable medium 
of navigation shall have been studied; when every captain 
shall be a meteorologist, every pilot a chemist—then will many 
catastrophes be avoided. The sea is as much magnetic as 
watery; an ocean of forces floats, unknown, in the ocean of 
currents; down-stream, we may say. To see in the ocean only 
a mass of water is not to see it at all; the ocean is a coming and 
going of fluid as much as a flux and reflux of liquid, affected 
even more by attraction than by hurricanes. Molecular adhe- 
sion (shown by capillary attraction, among other phenomena) 
shares, in the ocean, the grandeur of the ocean’s volume, and 
the waves of effluvium sometimes assist, sometimes oppose, the 
waves of the air and the water. He who knows not the elec- 
tric laws knows not the hydraulic, for they interpenetrate, 
True, no study is more difficult or more doubtful; it borders 
on imposture, as astronomy borders on astrology. But without 
it there is no real navigation. 

This said, let us pass on. 

The snow-storm is one of the most dangerous compounds 
of the sea. It is above all magnetic. The pole produces it, as 
it produces the aurora borealis, inspiring the fog of the one 
and the gleam of the other; the effluvium is perceptible in the 
snow-fiake as well as in the striated flame. 
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Tempests are the nervous attacks and fits of madness to 
which the sea is subject. 


Storms may be compared to sicknesses; some are mortal, | 


others not; you may escape from this one, and not from that. 
The whirlwind of snow passes for being usually fatal. Jarabija, 
one of Magellan’s pilots, styled it “‘a cloud that came from the 
bad side of the devil.” * 

The old Spanish sailors called this kind of whirlwind Za 
Nevada when it snowed, and Za Helada when it hailed. Ac- 
cording to them, bats fell from the sky in the snow. 

Snow-storms belong to the polar latitades. But sometimes 
they slip, one might almost say crumble, there is so much 
ruin in these aérial incidents, as far down as our climes. 

We have seen that the Matutina, in leaving Portland, en- 
tered on a great nocturnal risk, aggravated by an approaching 
storm. She had confronted all these threats with a sort of 
tragic audacity. Nevertheless, let us not forget it, she had had 
her warning. 


Il. 
FILLING UP THE ORIGINAL PROFILES. 


As long as the ork was in Portland gulf, there was little 
sea; the waves were almost still. However dark the ocean, it 
was still light in the sky. The ork hugged as closely as possi- 
ble the cliff which was a good screen for it. 

There were ten persons on board the little Biscayan felucca, 
three of the crew, and seven passengers, two of these, women. 
By the light of the open sea (for extent illumines twilight) all 
the figures were now clearly brought out. Besides, they were 
no longer hiding, no longer embarrassed; each resumed his 
liberty of motion, uttered his cry, showed his face; their de- 
parture was a deliverance. 

The motley nature of the group was strikingly apparent. 
The women were of no age; a wandering life cuts youth short, 
and poverty is a wrinkle of itself. One was a Basque of the 
dry-ports, the other, the woman with the large rosary, Irish. 
They had the careless air of poor devils. On entering, they had 
crouched down together on some boxes at the foot of the mast. 
They conversed ; Irish and Basque, as we have said, are kindred 
tongues. The Basque woman’s hair smelled of onions and 
basil. The master of the ork was a Guipuscoan Basque; 
one sailor was a Basque of the north slope of the Pyrenees, 
the other a Basque of the south slope, that is to say, of the same 
nation, though nominally the former was a Frenchman and the 
latter a Spaniard. The Basques do not recognize the official 
division. Mi madre se llama montana, “ My mother’s name is 
mountain,” said the muleteer Zalarens. Of the five men accom- 
panying the two women, one was a Frenchman of Languedoc, 
one a Frenchman of Provence, one from Genoa, one, the old 
fellow who had the hat without a pipe-hole, seemed to be a 
German, the fifth, their leader, was a Basque from the moors of 
Biscarossa. It was he who, at the moment when the child was 





going to enter the ork, had kicked the foot-bridge into the | 


Bea. 


This man, stout, fidgetty, quick in his movements, cov- | 


ered, it will be remembered, with embroideries, spangles, and | 


tinsel that made his rags shine, could not keep in one place, 
stooped, rose again, went and came unceasingly from one end 
of the craft to the other, as if distracted between what he had 
just done and what was going to happen. 

This leader of the band, and the master of the ork and the 
two men of the crew, all four Basques, spoke now Basque, 
now Spanish, and then again French, all these tongues prevail- 
ing on the two slopes of the Pyrenees. The others, except the 
woman, spoke something like French, which was the staple of 
their slang. At this time the French tongue was beginning to 
be chosen by the nations as a medium between the prepon- 
derance of consonants at the North and the preponderance 
of vowels at the South. Business men in Europe talked 





* Una nude saleida del mala lado del diablo, 





French; so did thieves. It may be remembered that the Lon- 


The sea has its sick-headaches. | don robber, Gibby, understood Cartouche. 


The ork was a good sailer and went at a good rate; never- 
theless, ten persons with their baggage made a heavy cargo for 
so small a craft: 

This saving of a troop by the vessel did not necessarily imply 
the affiliation of the crew with the troop. It sufficed that the 
master of the vessel was a Vascongardo, and the leader of the 
band another. With this race, mutual assistance is a duty 
admitting no exception. A Basque, we have just said, is 
neither French nor Spanish, he is Basque, and bound to 
save another Basque, always and everywhere. Such is the 
brotherhood of the Pyrenees. 

All the time that the ork was in the gulf, the sky, though it 
had an awkward look, was not angry enough to disturb the fugi- 
tives or occupy their attention. They were running away, they 
were escaping, they were brutally gay. One laughed, another 
sang. The langh was dry but unrestrained, the song low but 
careless, 

The Languedocian cried, Caoweagno! “Cockaigne”’ ex- 
presses the height of satisfaction in Narbonne. He was a half- 
sailor, native of the maritime village of Gruissan, on the south 
slope, a sea-going man rather than a seaman, but clever in 
handling the scows of the pond at Bages, and drawing up on 
the dark sands of Saint Lucia the drag-net full of fish. He was 
one of that race who wear red caps, make complicated signs 
of the cross, Spanish fashion, drink wine from goat-skins, 
squeeze the sack, scrape the ham-bone, kneel down to swear, 
and invoke their patron saints with a threat: Great Saint, grant 
me what I ask, or I'll throw a stone at your head, “ou té 
feg’ un pic.” He might, at need, be a useful addition to the 
crew. 

The Provengal, in the galley, was making up a turf-fire 
under an iron pot, and cooking the soup. 

This soup was a sort of puchero, in which fish replaced the 
meat, and the Provencal kept throwing into it small peas, little 
square bits of salt pork, and cloves of red pepper, concessions 
made by the bouillabaisse eater to the ollapodrida eaters. By 
his side was one of the provision-bags, unpacked. Over his 
head he had lighted an iron lantern with talc sides, that swung 
from the galley ceiling. Alongside it was suspended, on an- 
other hook, the kingfisher weathercock. It was then a popular 
belief that a dead kingfisher, hung up by the beak, always turned 
his breast to windward. 

While he went on making the soup, the Provengal occasion- 
ally put the stem of a gourd to his mouth and swalloweds 
mouthful of brandy. It was one of those wicker-covered 
gourds, broad and flat, with handles, which were hung from the 
side by a strap and then called “hip-gourds.” Between each 
swallow he mumbled a couplet of one of those country songs 
the subject of which is just nothing; a hollow road, a hedge; 
you see in the meadow, through an opening in the thicket, 
the lengthened shadow of a horse and cart in the setting sun, 
and from time to time the end of the fork loaded with hay ap- 
pears and disappears above the hedge. No more is required to 
make a song. 

A departure relieves or overwhelms, according to what is on 
the heart or the brain. All seemed relieved except one, who 
was the patriarch of the band, the man with the pipeless hat. 

This old man, who seemed German more than any thing 
else, although he had one of those faces in the depths of which 
nationality is lost, was bald, and so grave that his baldness 
seemed a tonsure. Every time he passed before the Virgin at 
the bow, he lifted his felt hat, disclosing the swollen veins of 
his aged head. A sort of large cloak, of brown Dorchester 
serge, worn and torn, in which he was wrapped, only half hid 
his body coat, light, narrow,.and hooked up to the collar like 
a cassock. His two hands were always coming together, join- 
ing mechanically, as if accustomed to prayer. He had what 
might be called a white look, for looks are above ail a reflec 
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tion of the mind, and it is an error to suppose that ideas have 
no color. 

This look was evidently the surface of a strange interior, 
result of a medley of contradictions, tending some to good, others 
to evil. To an observing mind it was the revelation of an im- 
perfect humanity, which might fall below the tiger or rise above 
the man. Such chaotic souls exist. There was something in 
this face that could not be deciphered, a very essence of secrecy. 
This man had evidently known the calculating foretaste and the 
blank after-taste of guilt. On his impassiveness, perhaps only 
apparent, were imprinted the signs of two ossifications, that of 
the heart, belonging to the executioner, and that of the mind, 
belonging to the mandarin. One might affirm (for monstrosi- 
ties have their way of being perfect) that every thing was pos- 
sible to him, even an emotion. Every learned man has a little 
of the corpse in him; this man was learned. Only by looking 
at him, you might detect the philosopher in the movements of 
his body and the folds of his cloak. His was a fossil face, yet 
the wrinkled, polyglottic mobility, which degenerates into grim- 
ace, marred its seriousness. Still it was severe; no hypocrisy, 
but no cynicism. The man was a tragic dreamer, whom crime 
had left pensive. He had a bandit’s eyebrows softened by an 
archbishop’s eyes. His scanty gray hairs were white on the 
temples. You perceived in him the Christian modified by Tuark- 
ish fatalism. Chalk-stones deformed his skeleton fingers; he 
was ridiculously tall, but had good sea-legs. He walked slowly 
on the deck, with an air of sombre conviction, looking at no 
one. The gleam of his eyeballs, fixed yet vague, revealed a soul 
that watched the gloom, withort escaping the pricks of con- 
science. 

From time to time the leader of the band, abrupt and alert, 
tigzagging swiftly through the vessel, came to whisper in his 
ear. The old man replied by a nod. It was like the lightning 
consulting the night. 


Iii. 
UNQUIET MEN ON AN UNQUIET SEA. 


Two persons in the vessel, the old man and the master of 
the ork (who must not be confounded with the leader of the 
troop), were entirely occupied, the master with the sea, the 
old man with the sky. The eyes of the one never quitted the 
waves, the other kept watching the clouds. The behavior of 
the water caused the captain’s anxiety; the old man seemed to 
suspect the heavens. He watched the stars through every 
opening in the clouds. 

It was the moment when it is still light, and a few stars 
begin to twinkle feebly in the evening sky. ; 

The horizon, had a singular aspect, with different sorts of 
mist. 

The fog was chiefly over the land, the clouds mostly over 
the sea. 

Even before emerging from Portland bay, the master, 
anxious about the sea, had gone through a long series of 
manceuvres. He did not wait till he had rounded the point. 
He examined the braces, satisfied himself that the stays of the 
lower shrouds were in good order, and held taut the futtock- 
shrouds, precautions which showed the daring of a man bent 
on speed. 

The defect of the ork was that it drew more water forward 
than aft. 

The master moved every moment from the sailing to the 
variation compass, sighting all the objects along the coast, for 
the purpose of finding to what point of the card they corre- 
sponded. A breeze on the bowline first showed itself; he did 
not seem vexed at this, though it varied five points from their 
course. Most of the time he held the tiller himself, as if he 
could only trast himself to lose no momentum, the effects of 
the rudder being commensurate with the rapidity of headway. 

The difference between the true and the apparent rhumb 


ork seemed to make more way to windward than she really 
did. She was not going very close to the wind; but to know 
the true rhumb accurately you must go before the wind. Ifwe 
see in the clouds long streaks, ending in the same point of the 
horizon, that point is the source of the wind; but that even- 
ing there were several winds, and the point of the rhumb was 
doubtful, so that the master mistrusted these illusory indications, 

He steered cautiously, yet boldly, braced up to the wind, 
kept sharp watch for sudden shifts, would not let the vessel 
come up in the wind, noted the lee-way, observed little jerks 
of the tiller, had an eye on all the incidents of the vessel’s 
motion, all the variations of their headway, kept constantly, 
for fear of accidents, some points clear of the land that he 
was coasting, above all, made the angle of the vane with the 
keel larger than the angle of the sails, the wind-line indicated 
by the compass being always doubtful, owing to the small 
size of the instrument. His eyes, immovably cast down, exam- 
ined every change of the deep. 

Once, however, he lifted them into space, and tried to see 
the three stars in Orion’s belt; these stars are called the Three 
Magi, and an old proverb of the old Spanish pilots says: “He 
who sees the Three Magi is not far from the Saviour.” 

This glance of the master toward heaven coincided with a 
grumbling aside of the old man at the other end of the vessel. 

— We cannot even see the Claire des Gardes or Antares, red 
as he is. Not a star is distinct. 

No anxiety among the other fugitives. 

Nevertheless, when the first joy of escape was over, they 
could not help perceiving that they were at sea in the month of 
January, and that the gale was icy cold. Impossible to stow 
themselves in the cabin, much too narrow, and, moreover, 
encumbered with baggage and bales. The baggage belonged to 
the passengers, the bales to the crew, for the ork was not a 
pleasure-vessel, she was a smuggler. The passengers had to 
establish themselves on deck;. such wanderers were easily 
resigned to it. Out-door habits simplify the night arrange- 
ments of vagabonds; the open air is their friend; the cold 
helps them to sleep, sometimes to die. 

The Languedocian and the Genoese, while waiting for sup- 
per, rolled themselves up near the women at the foot of the 
mast, on tarpaulins, which the sailors threw to them. 

The bald old man stood in the bow, immovable and seem- 
ingly insensible to the cold. 

The master of the ork uttered, from the tiller where rhe 
stood, a sort of guttural summons not unlike the cry of the bird 
called in America the Exclaimer; at this interjection, the leader 
of the troop and the master thus apostrophized him: Ztcheco 
jaina. These two Basque words, which mean “laborer of the 
mountain,” are, among these antique Cantabrians, a solemn for- 
mula for entering on business. 

Then the master pointed out the old man to the leader with 
his finger, and the dialogue continued in Spanish, not entirely 
correct, as it was mountain-Spanish : 

Etcheco jaiina, que es est hombre? * 





* Laborer of the mountain, who is this man? 
A man. 

What tongues speaks he ? 

All. 

What things knows he? 

All. 

What country ? 

None and all. 

What God? 

God. 

How de you call him ? 

The madman. 

How do you say you call him? 
The sage. 

What is he in your band? 

He is what he is. 

The chief? 





No. 
What then is he? 





being greater in proportion as the vessel has more speed, the 


The soul. 
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Un hombre. 

Que lenguas habla? 

Todas. 

Que cosas sabe? 

Todas. 

Qual pais? 

Ningun y todos. 

Qual Dios? 

Dios. 

Como le llamas? 

El Tonto. 

Como dices que le llamas ? 

El Sabio. 

En vuestra tropa que esta? 

Esta lo que esta. 

E] gefe? 

No. 

Pues que esta ? 

La alma. y 

The leader and the master separated, each returning to his 
own train of ideas, and soon after the Matutina issued from the 
gulf. The great undulations of the open sea began. 

Where the ocean was free from foam it had a sticky appear- 
ance ; the waves, losing their sharp edges in the twilight, looked 
like puddles of gall. Here and there a flattened billow showed 
cracks and stars, like a window at which stones had been thrown. 
At the centre of these stars, in eddying apertures, trembled a 
phosphorescence which recalled the cat-like after-gleam of 
departed light in the screech-owl’s eyes. 

Proudly and like a stout swimmer, the Matutina crossed 
the dangerous vibration of Chambers bank. Chambers bank, 
a hidden obstacle at the entrance of Portland roads, is not a 
bar, but an amphitheatre. A circus of sand under water, 
benches carved by the rolling waves, an arena round and sym- 
metrical, round as the Jungfrau, but submerged, an ocean 
Coliseum of which the diver has glimpses in the moments 
of his plunge—such is Chambers bank. Hydras fight there, 
leviathans meet there; there, say the legends, at the bottom 
of the gigantic funnel, lie the carcasses of ships seized and 
sunk by the huge spider-kraken, called also the mountain-fish. 
Such is this frightful ghoul of the sea. 

These spectral realities, unknown by man, show themselves 
at the surface by a slight shiver. 

In the nineteenth century, Chambers bank isaruin. The 
breakwater recently constructed has upset and cut down, by 
the surf it causes, this lofty specimen of submarine architecture, 
just as the pier built at Oroisic, in 1760, altered by a quar- 
ter of an hour the tidal computation there. Yet the tide is 
eternal; but eternity obeys man more than is commonly sup- 


posed. 
IV. 


A OLOUD, DIFFERENT FROM THE OTHERS, COMES UPON THE 
SCENE. 

Tue old man, whom the leader of the band had at first 
called a madman, and then a sage, did not leave the bow any 
more. Since passing over the Chambers bank, his attention 
had been divided between the sky and the sea. He lowered 
his eyes; then he raised them. What he looked at most closely 
was the northeast. 

The master gave up the tiller to a seaman, strode over the 
hatch of the cable-tier, traversed the gangway, and came upon 
the forecastle. 

He made up to the old man, but not fronting him. He kept 
himself a little in his rear, with elbows stuck into his hips, 
hands spread out, head bent down upon his shoulder, eye 
opened, eyebrow elevated, a corner of the lips smiling—which 
is the bearing of curiosity, when it vacillates between irony 
and respect. 

The old man—it may be that he was in the habit of talking 
sometimes wher alone ; it may be that feeling some one behind 








him induced him to speak—began to talk to himself as he 
scanned the distance. 

— The meridian, whence one reckons the true ascension, 
is marked in this age by four stars, the Polar, Cassiopea’s chair, 
Andromeda’s head, and the star Algenib that is in Pegasus. But 
no one of these is visible. 

These words succeeded each other involuntarily, confused, 
scarcely spoken out, and’as though he had nothing to do with 
pronouncing them. They floated out of his mouth, and were 
lost. The monologue is the smoke of the mind’s internal fires, 

The master broke in: 

— Seignior! 

The old man, perhaps a little deaf as well as very pensive, 
continued : 

— Not enough stars and too much wind. The wind always 
leaves its course, to throw itself upon the coast. It flings itself 
there perpendicularly. This is because the land is warmer than 
the sea. Its air is lighter. The cold and heavy sea-wind pre- 
cipitates itself on the land, to take its place. This is why, 
in the open sky, the wind blows toward the land from all 
sides. It would be important to make lengthened tacks be- 
tween the estimated and the presumed parallels. When the 
latitude by observation does not differ from the presumed 
latitude more than three minutes in ten leagues, and four in 
twenty, one is on a fair course. 

The master bowed, but the old man did not notice him. 
This personage, who wore what resembled a university gown 
of Oxford or Gottingen, did not budge from his haughty or 
stubborn attitude. He looked upon the sea, as a connoisseur 
of the waters and of men. He studied the waves, but almost 
as though he were about to seek in their tumult for the turn 
of his words, and to impart something to them. There was in 
him a touch of the pedagogue and of the seer. He had the air 
of a pedant of the abyss. 

He pursued his soliloquy, uttered perhaps, after all, to be 
listened to. 

—One might struggle on, if there were a wheel instead 
of a tiller. At the rate of four leagues an hour, thirty pounds 
of weight upon the wheel can produce three hundred thousand 
pounds of effect upon the direction. And more still, for there 
are occasions when one can make two additional turns. 

The master bowed a second time, and said: 


The old man’s eye fixed itself upon him. The head turned, 
without the body moving. 

— Call me doctor. 

—Seignior doctor, it is I who am the captain. 

—So be it! replied the doctor. 

The doctor—we shall call him thus henceforward—appeared 
willing to talk. 

— Have you an English octant? 

— No. 

— Without an English octant, you cannot take an altitude at 
either end. 

—The Basques, replied the master, took soundings before 
there were any Englishmen. 

— Don’t trust to springing your luff. 

—I ease away when necessary. 

— Have you measured the vessel’s speed? 

— Yes. 

— When? 

—Just now. 

— By what means? 

— By means of the log. 

— Were you careful in keeping your eye upon the reel? 

— Yes. 

— Does the sand-glass make exactly its thirty seconds? 

— Yes. 

— Are you sure that the sand has not worn the aperture be 
tween the two globes? 
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-— Yes. 

— Have you tested the sand-glass by the vibration of a mus- 
ket-ball suspended to a spun-yarn drawn from above the soaked 
hemp? 

— Certainly. 

—Did you wax the spun-yarn, for fear that it might 
stretch ? 

— Yes. 

— Have you made a counterproof of the log? 

—I have made a counterproof of the sand-glass by the 
musket-ball, and a counterproof of the log by the cannon- 
ball. 

— What diameter had your ball? 

— A foot. 

— Good weight? 

—It is an old cannon-ball of our old war-ork, the Casse de 
Par-grand. 

— That was in the Armada? 

— Yes. 

— And that carried six hundred soldiers, fifty seamen, and 
twenty-five guns? 

— The wreck knows all that. 

— How have you estimated the force of the water acting 
against the ball ? 

— By means of a German steelyard. 

— Have you made allowance for the impulsion of the wave 
against the cord to which the ball is attached ? 

— Yes. 

— With what result? 

—The force of the water was a hundred and seventy 
pounds. 

— That is to say that the vessel makes four French leagues 
an hour. 

— And three Dutch leagues. 

— But that is only the surplus of the speed of the wake 
over the speed of the vessel. 

— Assuredly. 

— Where are you steering? 

— For a creek that I am acquainted with, between Loyola 
and St. Sebastian. 

— Put yourself as quickly as you can on the parallel of the 
place to which you are bound. 

— Yes. The least possible falling off. 

— Mistrust the winds and the currents. The former provoke 
the latter. 

— The traitors! 

— No abuse! The sea can hear. 
fied with watching. 

—I have watched, and I do watch. The tide is at present 
against the wind; but soon, when it will run with the wind, 
we shall have an improvement. 

— Have you got a set of charts? 

— No; not for these waters. 

— Then you grope your way as you navigate? 

— No; I have the compass. 

— The compass is one eye; the book of charts is the other. 

— A man, blind of one eye, sees. 

— How do you measure the angle that the vessel’s course 
makes with the keel? 

—I have my compass of variation, and then I guess, 

— Guessing is well; knowing is better. 

— Columbus guessed. 

— When there is a constant shifting, and when the card in 
the compass-box turns about balefully, one knows no longer 
what to do with the wind, and the end of it is having no 
estimated point, and no corrected one. An ass that knows 
his way is worth more than a diviner with his oracle. 

—There is none of this shifting in the northeaster yet; 
and I see no ground for alarm. 

— Ships are flies in the spider-web of the sea. 


Insult nothing. Be satis- 





— For the moment all is well enough in sea and wind. 

— A tremor of black points upon the flood; such is man 
upon the ocean. 

—I do not look forward to any thing bad for to-night. 

— There may come such inky darkness, that you will be 
troubled to get out of the mess. 

— So far, all goes well. 

The doctor's eye fixed itself upon the northeast. 

The master continued : 

— Let us only get into the Bay of Biscay, and I answer for 
every thing. Ah! yes, indeed, Iam at home there. I have it 
fast, my Bay of Biscay! It is a hand-basin often in a terrible 
fume ; but I know all its depths of water, and all the nature of 
its bottom: mud before San Cipriano, shell before Cizarque, 
sand off Cape Penas, small pebbles at Boucaut de Mimizan; and 
I can distinguish the color of all the pebbles. 

The master stopped; the doctor was no longer listening. 

The doctor was looking steadily at the northeast. Some- 
thing more than ordinary passed across that icy visage. All 
the terror conceivable upon a mask of stone was there depicted. 
His mouth dropped out this expression : 

— Well and good! 

The pupil of his eye, become all at once that of the owl, 
and quite round, dilated with stupefaction, as he seemed to 
probe a point in the distance. 

He added: 

—Itis right. For my part, I am willing. 

The master looked at him. 

The doctor resumed, speaking to himself, or to some one in 
the void: 

— I say yes. 

He was silent ; opened his eyes wider and wider, redoubling 
his attention to what he saw; then continued: 

—It comes from a long way off; but what it will do, no- 
body knows but itself. 

The segment of space, whereinto the eye and the thought of 
the doctor were plunged, being ‘opposite the west, was illumi- 
nated by the ample reflection of twilight, almost as by day. 
This segment, very circumscribed and surrounded by patches of 
grayish vapor, was entirely blue; but the blue was leaden, not 
azure. 

The doctor, turned altogether to the side of the sea, and 
without looking further at the captain, pointed out with his 
forefinger this airy segment, and said: 

— Do you see that? 

— What? 

— That. 

— What? 

— Away there. 

— The blue? Yes. 

— What is it? 

— A bit of sky. , 

— For those who are going to heaven, said the doctor. For 
those who are going elsewhere, it is something else. 

And he emphasized these enigmatical words with a fearful 
look, lost in the obscurity. 

There was silence. 

The master, reverting to the double estimate put upon this 
man by the leader, debated within himself this question: Is he 
amadman? Is he a sage? 

The doctor’s bony and rigid forefinger remained at point, as 
though fixed there, toward the blue and overcast bit of the 
horizon. 

The master examined this blue. 

— In fact, muttered he to himself, it is not sky ; it is cloud. 

— Blue cloud worse than black cloud, said the doctor; and 
he added : 

—It is the cloud of the snow. 

— La nube de la nieve, said the master, as if he sought to 
understand the phrase better by translating it to himself. 
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— Do you know what the cloud of the snow is? asked the 
doctor. 

— No. 

— You will know before long. 

The master betook himself again to studying the horizon. 
All the while that he was observing the cloud, the master 
spoke between his teeth. 

— A month of squalls, a month of rain, January coughing, 
and February crying; that’s the whole winter for us Asturians. 
Our rain is warm. We have snow only in the mountains. Ay, 
indeed, look out for the avalanche! The avalanche knows 
nothing whatever. The avalanche is a beast. 

—And the whirlwind of snow is a monster, said the 
doctor. 

The doctor, after a pause, added : 

— Look, here it comes! 

He resumed: 

— Several winds are setting themselves to work at the same 
time; a hard wind from the west, and a slow-blowing wind 
from the east. 

— That one is a hypocrite, said the master. 

The blue cloud grew bigger. 

—If the snow, continued the doctor, is formidable when it 
descends from the mountain, judge what it is when it hurls 
itself down from the pole. 

His eye was glassy. The cloud seemed to be increasing 
upon his countenance, as it was upon the horizon. 

He went on, as though in a reverie: 

— Every minute brings on the hour. 
high is revealing itself. 

The master again put this question to himself internally: 
Is he a madman? 

— Captain, asked the doctor, his eye all the time fixed upon 
the cloud, have you navigated much in the Channel? 

The master answered: 

— To-day is the first time. 

The doctor, who was absorbed in the blue cloud, and who, 
as a sponge can only hold so much water and no more, could 
only feel 'a certain amount of anxiety, was not moved by this 
reply of the master, beyond a very slight shrugging of his 
shoulders. 

— How so? 

—Seignior doctor, my voyages are generally to Ireland. I 
sail from Fontarabia to Black Harbor, or to Akill Island, which 
is two islands. I go sometimes to Bractipult, which is a point 
in Wales. But I steer always above the Scilly Islands. I am 
not acquainted with this sea. 

—That is serious. Unfortunate he, who spells out the 
ocean. The Channel is a sea that must be read off-hand. The 
Channel—it is the sphinx. Beware of its bottom. 

— We are in twenty-five fathoms here. 

— You must get into the fifty-five fathoms that are to the 
westward, and keep clear of the twenty that are to the east- 
ward. 

— We will sound as we go. 

— The Channel is not a sea like any other. The rise and 
fall is fifty feet at spring, and twenty-five at neap-tides. High- 
water flood is not low-water ebb. Ah! you look as though you 
were disconcerted. 

—To-night we will sound. 

— For sounding, you must lay-to; and you will not be able. 

— Why? 

— On account of the wind. 

— We will try. 

— The hurricane is a sword in the reins. 

— We will sound, Seignior doctor. 

— You will not be able even to bring-to. 

— Trust in God. 

— Prudence in words! 
name. 


The will from on 


Pronounce not lightly the irritable 





—I shall sound, I tell you. 

—Be diffident. You are soon going to be cuffed by the 
wind. 

—I mean that I shall try to sound. 

—The rush of the water will prevent the lead from going 
down, and the’ line will break. Ah! this is your first visit to 
these latitudes ? 

— The first. 

— Well, in that case, listen, captain ! 

The accentuation of this word, “listen,” was so imperative, 
that the master bowed. 

—Seignior doctor, I am listening. 

— Haul on board your larboard sheets, and stand off to star- 
board. 

— What do you mean? 

— Stand to the west! 

— Caramba! 

— Stand to the west! 

— Not possible. 

— As you please. 
myself, I accept. 

— But, Seignior doctor, standing in to the west... . 

— Yes, captain. 

—JIs the wind in one’s teeth. 

— Yes, captain. 

— Is the devil’s own pitching. 

— Choose other words! Yes, captain. 

— It is the vessel on the rack. 

— Yes, captain. 

— It is, perhaps, the mast carried away. 

— Perhaps. 

— You want me to steer to the west? 

— Yes. 

— I cannot. 

— In that case, battle it out with the sea as you please. 

—It would be necessary to have a change of wind. 

— It will not change, all night. 

— Why? 

— This is a blast twelve hundred leagues long. 

— Beat against this wind? Impossible. 

— Steer westward, I tell you. 

—I willtry. But, in spite of every thing, we shall fall to 
leeward. 

— There’s the danger. 

—The gale drives us to the east. 

— Do not go to the east! 

— Why? 

— Captain, are you aware what for us is the name of death, 
in these days? 

— No. 

— Death is called the East. 

—I will steer to the west. 

The doctor, this time, looked at the master and looked at 
him with a look that bears hard, as though to drive home an 
idea into a brain. He had turned entirely round to the master, 
and he uttered these words slowly, syllable by syllable: 

— If, to-night, when we are in midwater, we hear the sound 
of a bell, the vessel is lost. 

The master looked at him, stupefied. 

— What do you mean? 

The doctor made no reply. His look, one instant gone forth 
from him, had now reéntered. His eye had again become intro- 
spective. He did not seem to take in the master’s startled ques- 
tion. He was now only aftentive to that which he listened to 
within himself. His lips articulated, as if mechanically, these 
few words, low as a murmur: 

—The moment is come for black souls to wash them- 
selves. 

The master made the expressive wry face, that brings all the 
lower part of the countenance up toward the nose. 


What I tell you is for the others. For 
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— He is more of madman than of sage, grumbled he. 
And he walked away. 

Nevertheless he laid his course for the west. 

But the wind and the sea were getting up. 


¥. 
HARDQUANONNE. 

Suapzzsss, in al] sorts of swellings, the fog gathered at once 
upon every point of the horizon, as though invisible mouths 
were occupied in puffing up the leather bags of the tempest. 
The form of the clouds became threatening. 

The blue cloud held all the lower part of the sky. There 
was as much of it now in the west, as in the east. It worked 
up against the gale. These contradictions belong to the law of 
winds. 

The sea, which, a moment before, had scales, now had 
askin. Such is this dragon. It was no longer the crocodile ; 
it was the boa. This skin, livid and foul, appeared thick, and 
wrinkled itself heavily. At the surface, bubbles of spume, iso- 
lated and resembling pustules, rounded themselves, then burst. 
The scum was like leprosy. 

It was at this instant that the ork, still visible in the dis- 
tance to the child left behind, lighted up its signal-light. 

A quarter of an hour passed away. 

The master cast his eyes about in search of the doctor. 
He was no longer on deck. 

Immediately on the master leaving him, the doctor had 
stooped his inconvenient height under the companion-way, 
and had gone into the cabin. There he seated himself near 
the stove, upon a block. He drew from his pocket a shagreen 
inkhorn, and a Spanish-leather portfolio. He took out of the 
portfolio a piece of parchment with four folds, old, spotted, 
and yellow. He smoothed out the parchment, took a pen 
from the pen-holder of his inkhorn, laid the portfolio flat 
upon his knee, and the parchment on the portfolio, and began 
to write upon the second side of the parchment, making use of 
the light that came from the cook’s lantern. The motion 
caused by the sea troubled him. The doctor wrote a long 
time. As he wrote, he remarked the gourd-bottle of aguar- 
diente, that the Provengal tasted each time that he put spice 
into the lobscouse, as though he consulted it as to the season- 


The doctor noticed this gourd, not because it was a bottle 
of brandy, but on account of a name woven in the wicker- 
work, in red withes upon the black withes. There was light 
enough in the cabin to read this name. 

Pausing in his work, the doctor spelled it to himself in low 
tone: 

— Hardquanonne. 

Then he turned to the cook: 

—I had not previously noticed this gourd. Did it belong 
to Hardquanonne ? 

— To our poor comrade Hardquanonne? said the cook. 
Yes. 

The doctor went on: 

— To Hardquanonne, the Fleming from Flanders ? 

— Yes. 

— Who is in prison ? 

— Yes. 

—In the strong keep at Chatham? 

—It is his gourd, replied the cook, and he was my friend. 
I keep it as a souvenir of him. When shall we see him again ? 
Yes, it was the gourd he carried slung about him. 

The doctor took up his pen again, and began, with difficulty, 
tracing lines, somewhat irregular, upon the parchment. He 
was evidently taking pains that they should be quite legible. 
Notwithstanding the trembling of the vessel and his trembling 
from age, he got to the end of what he wished to write. 

It was time, for suddenly there was a shock of a wave; 
avery heavy sea struck the ork, and that sort of shivering 








began to be perceptible, with which vessels welcome the tem- 
pest. 

The doctor got' up, approached the stove, all the while bend- 
ing his knees adroitly at each abrupt pitch or roll, dried at 
the fire the lines he had just written, refolded the parchment 
in the portfolio, and replaced the portfolio and the writing 
apparatus in his pocket. 

The stove was not the least ingenious bit of the ork’s furni- 
ture down below. It stood well, by itself. Nevertheless, the 
seething-pot rocked. The Provencal watched it. 

— Fish-soup, said he. 

—For the fishes, replied the doctor. Then he went again 
upon deck. 

VI. 
THEY THINK THEY OBTAIN HELP. 

In the midst of his increasing preoccupation, he passed as 
it were under review the circumstances of the case; and any 
one who had been near him might have heard these words fall 
from his lips: — Too much rolling, and not enough pitching. 

And the doctor, recalled by the dark laboring of his mind, 
went down again into his thoughts as a miner into his mine. 

But this meditating in no way hindered his observation of 
the sea. Gazing upon the sea is a reverie. 

The sombre chastisement of the waters, eternally tormented, 
was about to begin. A lamenting voice went up out of all this 
waste. Preparatives, doleful and confused, were being made 
in immensity. The doctor studied what was under his eye, 
and lost not one of its details. Otherwise, there was nothing 
of contemplation in his look. One does not contemplate hell. 

A vast commotion, still half latent, though plain enough 
in the troubled distance, accentuated and aggravated more 
and more the wind, the mists, the surgings. Nothing is so 
logical as the ocean, nothing more absurd. This incongruity 
with itself is inherent in its sovereignty, and is one of the ele- 
ments of its amplitude. The wave is, without ceasing, for and 
against. It coils itself up, only to uncoil itself. One of its 
swashes ‘attacks, another delivers. No sight like that of the 
billows. How paint those alternated and scarcely actual hol- 
lows and reliefs, those valleys, those hammocks, those heavings 
of the breast, those rough outlines? How express those thick- 
ets of foam, made up of mountain and of dream? The inde- 
scribable is there, everywhere, in the racking to pieces, in the 
frowning, in the restlessness, in the perpetual contradiction, in 
the lights and shadows, in the cradling of the clouds, in the 
vaulted key-stones forever displaced, in the disintegration with- 
out gap and without fracture, and in the funereal din that is 
made by all this frenzy. 

The wind came out due north. It was so favorable in its 
strength, and so fair for getting away from England, that the 
master of the Matutina decided to crowd her with canvas. The 
ork broke away in the foam as at a gallop, all sails spread, wind 
astern, bounding from wave to wave, with rage and glee. The 
fugitives, enraptured, laughed. They clapped their hands, and 
applauded the rolling, the waves, the puffs of wind, the sails, 
the speed, the flight, the future unexplored. The doctor ap- 
peared not to see them, and was dreaming. 

Every trace of day was eclipsed. 

It was at this moment that. the child, watching upon the 
distant cliffs, lost sight of the ork. Up te this time his look 
had remained fixed, and, as it were, dependent on the vessel. 
What part had this look in destiny? At the instant when 
distance blotted out the ork, and when the child no longer 
saw any thing, he went his way northward, while the ork 
stood on her course to the south. 

All burying themselves in the night. 


VII. 
SACRED HORROR. 


On their part, but with opened hearts and joyfulness, those 
whom the ork was carrying away saw the hostile ground 
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recede and diminish behind them. Little by little the dark, 
round outline of the ocean grew higher, obscuring, in the twi- 
light, Portland, Purbeck, Tineham, Kimmeridge, the two 
Mathavers, the long strips of misty cliff, and the coast marked 
out with light-houses. 

England became obliterated; the fugitives had no longer 
any thing around them but the sea. 

All at once the night was terrible. 

There was no more distance or space. The sky was turned 
into blackness, and shut itself down upon the vessel. Slowly 
the fall of snow began. Some flakes appeared. One might 
have thought them souls. Nothing was longer visible on this 
the race-course of the wind. One felt one’s self delivered 
over. Every thing possible is therein—deception. 

It is by this cavernous obscurity that the polar whirlwind of 
snow makes its début in our clime. 

A vast turbid cloud, like the under-body of a hydra, 
weighed upon the ocean, and in places this livid belly adhered 
to the waves. Where it adhered, there was the resemblance 
of pockets full of holes, exhaling vapor, and filling themselves 
with water. These suctions threw up, here and there upon the 
waves, cones of spume. 

The boreal hurricane threw itself upon the ork; the ork 
flung up its heels therein. The gust and the vessel came to- 
gether, as though to insult each other. 

In the first infuriate onset, not a sail was brailed up, not a 
jib was lowered, not a reef was taken in—so frenzied was the 
onward rush. The mast creaked and bent backward as though 
affrighted. 

Cyclones, in our northern hemisphere, work from right 
and left, like the hands of a watch, with a whirling movement 
that equals sometimes sixty miles an hour. Though she was 
entirely at the mercy of this fierce rotatory assault, the ork be- 
haved as though under control, with no other precaution than 
that of keeping herself upright, and of presenting her head 
to the first blast, while receiving another on her side, and 
avoiding another astern. This guasi prudence would have 
served no purpose, in the event of the wind veering suddenly 
from one quarter to the opposite. 

A hollow sound inflated an inaccessible region. 

The bellowing of the abyss—nothing is comparable to this. 
It is the immense bestial voice of the world. What we call 
matter—that unfathomable organism, that amalgamation of im- 
measurable energies wherein one sometimes recognizes an im- 
perceptible amount of horrifying intention, that cosmos blind 
and nocturnal, that Pan incomprehensible—has a cry, a cry 
strange, prolonged, obstinate, continued, which is less than the 
Word and more than thunder. This cry, it is the tempest. 
Other voices—songs, melodies, clamor, words—issue from 
nests, from hatchings, from pairings, from marriages, from 
dwelling-places; this one, the whirlwind, issues from the 
Nothing which is All. Other voices express the soul of the 
universe; this one tells of its monster. It is a shapeless howl- 
ing. It is the inarticulate spoken by the indefinite. Fact, 
pathetic and full of terror! These noises carry on dialogues 
above and beyond man. They rise up, are lowered, fluctuate, 
induce waves of sound, give rise to all sorts of indignant sur- 





prises in the mind, now burst forth close to our ears with the | 


importuning of a flourish on trumpets, now have the husky 
hoarseness of the far-off-disordered hurly-burly that resembles 
a language, and that is a language in truth; it is the effort 


that the world itself makes at speaking; it is the stammering | 
| eyelone in this, that the one sets blazing all the lights, and the 


of prodigy. In this wailing, confusedly manifests itself all that 


an enormous sinister palpitation endures, undergoes, suffers, 
accepts, and rejects; most frequently, this wailing reasons 
falsely ; seems to be an access of chronic malady, is rather a 
wide-spread epilepsy than a force employed; one imagines 
one’s self assisting at a fall from an epileptic fit into the 
infinite. At intervals, one has glimpses of the reéstablish- 
ment of the normal order of things, one knows not what 


feeble attempt of chaos to reassert its sway over creation. At 
intervals, it is a complaint; space laments and justifies itself, 
somewhat as though the cause of the world were being pleaded. 
One fancies that the universe is a lawsuit. One listens, one 
tries to seize the reasons assigned, the tremendous for and 


against. Such groaning of the shades has the tenacity of a 
syllogism. Vast trouble for the thought! The cause of exist- 


ence of mythologies and of polytheisms lies therein. To the 
fearfulness of these prodigious murmurs are added super- 
human profiles, vanishing away as soon as perceived, indistinct 
Eumenides, breasts of Furies outlined in the clouds, Platonian 
chimeras partially defined. No horror equals that of these sobs, 
these laughings, these waverings of hubbub, these questions and 
these answers undecipherable, these appeals to unknown auxili- 
aries. Man knows not what to make of himself in the presence 
of this awful incantation. He cowers under the enigma of these 
Draconian intonations. What meaning underlies them? What 
signify they? What do they threaten? Whom do they sup- 
plicate? There is, as it were, an unchaining. Vociferations 
from precipice to precipice, from air to water, from wind to 
waves, from rain to rock, from zenith to nadir, from stars to 
foam, the muzzle taken off the abyss: such is this tumult, a 
complication of evil consciences with one knows not what of 
mysterious disentanglement. 

The loquacity of the night is not less lugubrious than its 
silence. You feel therein the anger of the unknown. 

Night is a presence. Presence of whom? 

This mist, mysterious and nocturnal, is the struggling, the 
fleeting, the crumbling, the baleful. You feel the earth ho 
more; you are sensible of another reality. 

In the shadow, infinite and indefinite, there is something or 
some one, of the living; but what is living there is parcel of 
our death. After our earthly passage, when this shadow shall 
be a light for us, the life which is beyond our life will take hold 
upon us. Awaiting this, it seems to be touching us. Darkness 
is a pressure. Night is a sort of hand laid upon our soul. At 
certain hours, hideous and solemn, we feel encroaching upon 
us that which lies behind the wall of the tomb. 

Never is this proximity of the unknown more palpable than 
in storms at sea. The horrible gains growth therein from the 
fantastic. The possible interrupter of human actions, the ancient 
cloud-gatherer, has there at his disposal, for moulding the event 
at his good pleasure, an inconsistent element, an unlimited 
incoherence, force diffused without defined intention. This 
mystery, the tempest, accepts and executes, at every instant, 
one knows not what changes of will, apparent or real. 

Poets in all times have called this the caprice of the waves. 

But there is no caprice at all. 

Disconcerting occurrences that, in Nature, we call caprice, 
and, in destiny, chance, are fragments of a law seen imperfectly. 


VII. 
NIX ET NOX. 

Waar characterizes the snow-whirl is that it is black. The 
habitual aspect of nature in a storm—earth or sea obscure, the 
sky wan—is reversed; the heavens are black, the ocean is 
white. Below, foam; above, darkness. An horizon walled 
with smoke, a zenith ceiled with crape. The tempest is like 
the interior of a cathedral hung with mourning. But there are 
no lights in this cathedral; no St. Elmo fires upon the points 
of the waves; no sparks; nothing phosphoric; nothing but one 
immense shadow. The polar cyclone differs from the tropical 


other extinguishes them all. The world becomes suddenly 8 
cavern-vault. From this night falls a dust of pale specks, that 
hesitate between this sky and this sea. These specks, which 
are flakes of snow, glide, wander, float. It is almost as though 
the tears upon a winding-sheet should take to life and put 
themselves in motion. With this sowing a maddened blast 
commingles. A blackness in crumbs of white, the furious @ 
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the obscure, all the tumult whereof the sepulchre is capable, a 
tornado under a catafalque—such is the snow-storm. 

Beneath, trembles the ocean, masking formidable depths un- 
known. 

In the polar wind, which is electric, the flakes immediately 
become hail-stones, and the air is filled with projectiles. 
The water crackles under the grape-shot. 

No thunder-claps. The lightning of the Boreal hurricanes is 
silent. What one says sometimes of a cat—“she spits”—may 
be said of this lightning. It is the threat of a half-opened 
jaw, strangely inexorable. The snow-storm is a storm blind 
and dumb. When it is over, the ships are often blind and the 
sailors dumb. 

To get out of such a gulf is not easy. 

It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that shipwreck 
is absolutely inevitable. The Danish fishermen of Disco and 
of Balesin, the cruisers after black whales, Hearn going toward 
Behring’s Straits to examine the mouth of the Coppermine 
River, Hudson, Mackenzie, Vancouver, Ross, Dumont d’Urville, 
experienced, at the Pole itself, the most inclement snow-storms, 
and escaped from them. 

It was into a tempest of this sort that the ork had entered, 
under full sail and in triumph. Frenzy against frenzy. When 
Montgomery, stealing out of Rouen, threw his galley at full 
speed of oars upon the chain barring the Seine at La Bouille, 
he had the same hardihood. 

The Matutina flew. Her laying over under canvas made at 
times, with the sea, a fearful angle of fifteen degrees; but her 
good tun-bellied keel stuck to the water as though glued to it. 
The keel resisted all the pressure of the hurricane. The fire- 
cage lighted up the bow. The cloud charged to the full with 
blasts, spreading its tremor over the ocean, narrowed in and 
preyed upon the water round about the ork more and more. 
Not a gull, not a cliff-swallow; nothing but the snow. The 
visible extent of the waves, though small, was frightful. 

One saw but three or four, immeasurable. 

From time to time a vast flash of lightning, of the color 
of red copper, appeared behind what was obscurely piled from 
the horizon to the zenith. This vermilion widening set off the 
horror of the clouds. The sudden lighting up of the depths, 
upon which, during a second, stood out the foregrounds of the 
clouds and the distant summits of the celestial chaos, brought 
the abyss into perspective. On this fiery background the 
flakes of snow became black, and they might have been called 
sombre butterflies flying in a furnace. 

The first outburst over, the squall, ever chasing the ork, 
began to roar in continued bass. This is a phrase in rum- 
bling, a fearful diminution of the hubbub. Nothing so dis- 
quieting as this monologue of the tempest. The gloomy recita- 
tive resembles a breathing-spell of the mysterious opposing 
forces, and indicates a sort of watchfulness in the unknown. 

The ork continued her headlong course. Her two principal 
sails fulfilled, above all, a terrific function. The sky and the sea 
were of ink, with jets of foam leaping higher than the mast. 
Every moment floods of water traversed the deck like a deluge; 
and at every lurch, whether to port or starboard, the scupper- 
holes became so ma#hy open mouths revomiting the spume to 
the sea. The women had taken refuge in the cabin: but the 
men remained on deck. The blinding snow whirled in eddies ; 
the spittings of the wave-crests were added. All was in a state 
of fury. 

At this moment, the leader of the band, standing up, aft, on 
the transom, with one hand holding on to the shrouds, and 
with the other pulling off his cotton cap that he shook in the 
glimmer of the fire-cage, arrogant, happy, his face puffed with 
pride, intoxicated by all this gloom, cried out: 

— We are free! 

—Free! free! free! repeated those who had escaped. 

4 And all the band, clutching the rigging, stood up on the 
eck. 





— Hurrah! cried the chief. 

And the band howled in the tempest : 

— Hurrah! 

At the instant when this clamor was drowned in the squalls, 
a voice, loud and solemn, was heard from the other end of the 
vessel. It said: Silence! 

All the heads were turned to it. 

They had recognized the voice of the doctor. The darkness 
was thick. The doctor was leaning his back against the mast, 
with which his lean figure was blended; they did not see 
him. 

The voice went on: 

— Hark! 

All were hushed. 

Then was heard distinctly in the gloom the tolling of a bell. 





ORSO’S VENDETTA. 
A LEGEND OF CORSICA. 


I. 
EST any one his day forget 
And fail in due devotion, 

The Saint of Monte d’Olmo set 

His bells in merriest motion. 
They called the folk, on every side, 
From slanting fields and orchards wide, 
And dells of dropping streams, that hide 

In dimples of the height, 

Far up, and out of sight. 


Il. 
From cork-tree wood and pastures brown 
The herdsmen heard the warning ; 
And girls, that sought the lofty town, 
Made bright the summer morning 
With gold and red of holiday trim, ? 
Flashing athwart the olives dim, 
As, light of heart and lithe of limb, 
They climbed the rugged crest 
Where the gray old houses rest. 


1m. 

Along the paths glad murmurs ran, 

That grew to shouts at meeting— 
The ringing music Corsican, 

In jest and joyous greeting : 
Yet some among them, shy to claim pee 
The festal joy, unwilling came, 
With lowering brows and eyes aflame, 

That chid,-with threatening speech, 

The silent tongues of each. 


Iv. 
Vincentis these, Grimaldis those— 
Both leaders well attended : 
A hundred years by birthright foes, 
The holy day suspended 
Their right of murder, and compelled 
A show of peace in hate unquelled : 
For, hand on gun, each man rebelled, 
And inly cursed, to see 
His foe’s immunity. 


rv 


v. 
Pietro led Grimaldi’s clan : \ 
Vincenti’s chief was Orso, 
The handsomest and bravest man 
From Borgo to Cape Corso. 
He bore a thoughtless galliard’s part, 
Quick-blooded, rash, and light of heart, 
Who smiled to see Pietro smart 
With graver sense of wrong, 
Fed, nursed, and hugged so long. 
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vi. 

The people thronged the little square, 

And heard the sacred pleading 
Through open church-doors—bell and prayer, 

And music, interceding 
To lift their ignorance from sin ; 
When—from the stillness burst a din 
Drowning the gloria within— 

A fierce, tumultuous rout, 

With trampling rush and shout. 


vi. 
How came the feud? Some thrust, or word, 
Or whispered imprecation, 
Where itching hands a blow preferred— 
Some precedence of station— 
A little spark, no matter what, 
Dropped into the mine, already hot; 
And Orso, the holy place forgot, 
Hard-pressed and stung by blows, 
Fired right among his foes. 


VII. 

Pietro’s son, Antonio, fell, 

And “ Dead!” they cried around him: 
The father burst, with rageful yell, 

Restraining arms that bound him. 
Though still the service breathed and burned, 
The holy place to hell was turned, 
And prayer and bell and chanting spurned, 

While the Grimaldi pack 

Stormed upon Orso’s track ! 


Ix. 


He, springing down the winding street, 
Already gained the gateway, 

When, lo! a band of foes, more fleet, 
His flight eonfronted straightway. 

No space for thought: he chose the act, 

And, ere Grimaldi’s men attacked, 

Sprang through a door: their muskets cracked, 
But he, behind the wall, 
Defied them, one and all. 


x. 


While Orso door and window barred, 
The mansion fortifying, 
Pietro, pale and breathing hard, 
Came up and saw it, crying: 
“O spite of hell! Is Orso there? 
Must J, then, give the whelp a lair ? 
And shall the house, I built so fair, 
Vincenti’s fortress be ? 
Perish the house and he!” 


xi. 
Therewith he fetched a blazing brand, 
While silent stood the foemen, 
And on his roof with frantic hand 
He flung the deathful omen. 
And then a shriek arose—a cry 
Of horror and of agony, 
As the distracted wife came nigh, 
With bloodless lip and cheek, 
And tongue that strove to speak. 


xl. 
“Hold! hold !—our girl!” at last she said : 
“ Our little maiden sleeping— 
Hold | or her blood is on thy head ! "— 
Then shuddering fell, and weeping. 
Pietro answered, stern and slow : 
“ The girl may burn, my goods may go, 
So Orso’s ashes lie below ! 





I close my line in peace, 
If but Vincenti’s cease.” 


xii. 

Then silence fell upon the day, 

Save of the sparks that kindled. 
With clasping hands that did not pray, 

As hope of succor dwindled, 
Pietro stood, and watched the flame : 
The hostile clans, through horror tame, 
Gave way: the priest between them came, 

That unction might be given 

To those who died unshriven. 


xIv. 
The glad and limber arms of fire 
Waved from the walls, and after 
Shot from the roof in roaring spire, 
Till crashed each blazing rafter. 
It spread and grew, devouring fast ; 
And when the roof-tree crumbled last, 
Pietro’s mood of madness passed, 
And, sinking in his place, 
He knelt and hid his face. 


xv. 
And where was Orso? When the breath 
Of flame, increasing ever, 
Sent through his soul the thought of death, 
He mace one last endeavor : 
And, wildly driven from room to room, 
He found, asleep in curtained gloom, 
The maiden, innocent of doom— 
A gentle, pure-browed thing, 
And in her tenth sweet spring. 


XVI. 
Then, suddenly, in Orso’s heart, 
Awoke and spake the Tempter : 
“ Not yet foredoomed to death thou art ; 
But she—wherefore exempt her ? 
In her his race shall disappear ! ” 
And then the maid sprang up in fear, 
That hideous roar and crash to hear, 
And see that face of dread 
Bending above her bed ! 


XVII. 
“ Mother !” she cried ; but Orso now 
Stooped down and softly kissed her, 
And said, contrition on his brow : 
“ Nay, fear not, little sister!” 
Then in his arms, through smoke and roar, 
All tenderly the maid he bore, 
Groping and staggering over the floor, 
Beneath the ceiling’s glare 
And down the fiery stair. 


XVII. 


In stony silence Pietro knelt, 
Beside him, prone, the mother.* 
None there might guess what either felt : 
They stood, and faced each other, 
Vincentis and Grimaldis, bound 
In awful dread, the people round, 
The priest in the midst—when, hark ! a sound 
Louder than trumps and drums, 
Of “ Orso ! Orso comes !” 


XIX. 
Pietro shrank, as from a blow ; 
His trembling wife awaited 
As through the darkness of her woe 
Some light had penetrated : 
And Orso came, O God of grace ! 
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The maiden in his strong embrace ; 
The wounds of fire on breast and face, 
With bloody shoulders bare, 

And singed and shrivelled hair. 


xx. 
Serene in pain, and proud, was he, 
In old Vincenti fashion : 
The mother fell and clasped his knee, 
O’ercome with grateful passion ; 
And caught the maiden to her breast 
And felt her limbs, and, crying, pressed 
The lovely head, and could not rest, 
But thanks and blessings poured 
Upon her child restored. 


XXII. 


The father came where Orso stood, 
As though a power impelled him,— 
Made him forget the hate of blood, 
The fury that had held him. 
He tried to speak, but tried in vain ; 
Then cowered to earth, and there had lain, 
But Orso lifted him again, 
And whispered: “Say no more— 
Our long vendetta ’s o’er!” 


Xxxm. 
Pietro kissed upon the cheek 
And flung his arms round Orso; 
And cried, when tears would let him speak : 
“ From Corte to Cape Corso 
Proclaim our long vendetta o’er ! 
Never shall seek Grimaldi more 
Vincenti’s blood! Even as I swore 
Him hate, I swear him love! 
God hears me from above!” 


XXIII. 

That power came o’er the clansmen round: 
Their old mistrust abated, 

And hands to hands their swift way found, 
That ne’er before were mated, 

And peace was born in holiest form : 

The people’s joy was like a storm, 

And, while all hearts were throbbing warm, 
Came one, who smiled and said : 
“ Antonio is not dead ! 


XXIV. 


Then Monte d’Olmo’s Saint again 
Bestowed his festal blessing : 
Before the altar knelt the twain, 
Forgiving and confessing. 
That day from memory dare not fade ! 
If, afterward, the little maid 
Of Orso was no more afraid,— 
Nay, took Vincenti’s name,— 
What heart the maid could ‘blame ? 
Bayarp TAYLOR. 





A NEW FIELD OF ADVENTURE. 

HE Eastern Archipelago is almost a new field of adventure 
and exploration for the traveller. While the secrets of 
interior Africa have been wrested from their fastnesses, the Nile 
traced to its source, and all the dangers and difficulties of travel 
in those inhospitable wildernesses boldly combated by many 
travellers, we find the numerous islands of the Asiatic Archi- 
pelago to have been singularly neglected by both English and 
American explorers. The jealousy of the Dutch Government 
has doubtless been one cause of this—probably the sole cause; 
for we cannot suppose that Livingstone, or Barth, or Burton, 
who ran such tremendous risks in Africa, could have been de- 








terred from penetrating these islands by the cannibals, the 
fierce head-hunters, the tropical fevers, or the other dangers in- 
cident to the country. We find but two English books on these 
islands; one that of Sir Stamford Raffles, published in 1820, 
chiefly treating of Java; and the other by Sir John Crawfurd, 
published in 1825, who did not visit the eastern part of the 
archipelago and the interior of Sumatra. Recently an American, 
Professor Bickmore, of Madison University, has travelled through 
the entire region known as the Malay Archipelago, making 


his way through dangerous tribes, penetrating islands hitherto ~ 


entirely unexplored, and travelling over a larger portion of the 
archipelago than had ever been accomplished before, either by 
an Englishman, Dutchman, German, Spaniard, or native. He 
journeyed from Batavia in Java, along the north coast of that 
island to Samarang and Surabaya; thence to Macassar; thence 
through Sapi Strait to the southern end of Timur; thence along 
the west coast to Dilli, and north to the Banda Islands, ascend- 
ing their famous volcano, and thence to Amboina. He passed 
several months in the Moluccas; visited Ceram and Buru; pro- 
ceeded to Padang, making a long journey through the interior 
of this island to the land of the cannibals ; and from Padang came 
down to Bencoolen, and made his way across the whole island 
of Sumatra, through the mountains and down the rivers, to the 
island of Banca. Professor Bickmore was enabled to accom- 
plish this task by means of the friendly aid of the Dutch officials, 
secured by credentials from Senator Sumner, as chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, and by letters from J. 
G. 8. Van Breda, Secretary of the Society of Sciences in Holland, 
to Baron Sloet van de Beele, Governor-General of the Nether- 
lands India. 

Without referring particularly to all the islands and tribes 
visited by Professor Bickmore, a few passages from his book may 
be quoted with interest. The island of Nusalaut is one of a 
group called the “ Uliassers.” It is oblong in form, less than 
two miles in length, and, in some places, only half a mile wide. 
The surface is hilly, but with no great elevation. The number 
of villages is only seven. Arriving at Sila, the professor found 
his fame had travelled before him : 


“ As we entered the kampong, we found the main street ornamented 
in a most tasteful manner. The young, light-yellow leaves of the 
cocoa-nut palm had been split in two and were bent into bows or arcs 
with the midrib uppermost, and the leaflets hanging beneath. These 
bows were placed on the top of the fence, so as to form a continued 
series of arches; a simple arrangement that certainly produced a most 
charming effect. As we passed along, scores of heavily-loaded flint- 
locks were discharged in our honor, and these mimic warriors continued 
their peculiar evolutions. From Sila a short walk brought us to 
Lainitu, and here our reception took a new phase. In front of the 
rajah’s house was a wide triumphal arch, made of boards, and orna- 
mented with ‘two furious red lions, who held up a shield containing a 
welcome to the Resident." ‘But just before we passed under that, the 
crowd in front parted, and lo, before us stood eighteen or twenty young 
girls, who had been selected from the whole village for their beauty. 
They were all arrayed in their costliest dresses, which consisted of a 
bright-red sarong and a low kabaya, over which was another of lace, 
the latter bespangled with many thin pieces of silver. Their long, 
black hair was combed backward, and fastened in a knot behind, and 
in this were stuck many long flexible silver pins, that rapidly vibrated 
as they danced. Most of them had a narrow strip of the hair over the 
forehead clipped short, but not shaven, a most unsightly custom, and 
perhaps originally designed to make their foreheads higher. Their lips 
were stained to a dull brick-red from constantly indulging in the use of 
the betel. They were arranged in two rows, and their dance, the 
minari, was nothing more than slowly twisting their body to the right 
and left, and, at the same time, moving the extended arms and open 
hands in circles in opposite directions. The only motion of their naked 
feet was to change the weight of the body from the heel to the toe, 
and vice versa. During the dance they sang a low, plaintive song, which 
was accompanied by a 4éfa, and a number of small gongs, suspended by 
means of a cord in a framework of gaba-gaba, the dried midribs of 
palm-leaves. 

“While we were watching the slow, graceful dance, dinner was pre- 
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pared, and we were summoned from the veranda to an open room in 
the rear. The wife of the rajah was the only lady at the table, and, as 
all the princes and notables of the other villages were present, the 
number of guests who were ready to take seats with us was not small. 
Our bill of fare was sufficient to satisfy the most fastidious epicure ; 
for substantial diet the neighboring forests had furnished us with an 
abundance of venison and the meat of the wild boar, and the adjoining 
bays had yielded several kinds of nice fish. All was prepared in an 
unexceptionable manner, and the rich display of pineapples, mangos- 
tins, dukus, and several kinds of bananas, was finer than many a Eu- 
ropean prince could set before his guests. The process of demolishing 


the house, came in, and 


their fiendish custom. The tribes in the interior mountain dis- 
tricts have been too inaccessible to the Dutch arms to secure 
this result. They give an odd origin of this habit. Many years 
ago one of their rajahs committed a great crime, and it was evi- 
dent to all that, exalted as he was, he ought to suffer the pen- 
alty, but no one would take upon himself the responsibility of 
punishing a prince. In this dilemma the idea was hit upon that 





he should be put to death, but that each one should eat a piece 
of his body, and in this way all share in punishing him. The 


| morsels thus distributed, to the astonishment of all, proved so 
had fully begun, when the dark beauties, who had been dancing before | exceedingly palatable, that it was unanimously agreed there- 


after to feast themselves 





ranged themselves round 
the table. My first im- 
pression was, that they had 
geome in to see how Eu- 
ropeans eat, and I only re- 
frained from hinting to 
that effect to the Resident 
on my right, because he 
had already smiled to see 
my surprise at our novel 
reception, and besides, I 
was anxious not to ap- 
pear to be wholly ignorant 
of their odd customs. Soon 
they began to sing, and 
this, I thought to myself, is 
probably what is meant by 
a sumptuous banquet in 
the East, and, if so, it well 
deserves the name. As 
the song continued, one 
after another took out a 
handkerchief of spotless 
white, and, folding it into a 
triangular form, began to 
fan the gentleman in front 
ofber. This is indeed East- 
ern luxury, I said to my- 
self, and, while I was won- 
dering what would come 
next, the damsel behind 
the Resident reached for- 
ward and gave him a loud 
kiss on his cheek. “That 
was intended as an appe- 
tizer, I presume?” Na- 
tuurlijk, “Of course,” he 
replied, and I leaned back 
in my chair to give way 
to a hearty laugh, which 
I had been trying for a 
long time to restrain, when 
suddenly I was astonished Pees 
by a similar salutation on apt 
the lips! It was done so 
quickly that I had no time 
to recover from my bewil- 
dering surprise, and coolly 
explain that such was not 
the custom in my land. 
Instead of my laughing at the Resident’s expense, the whole party 
laughed at mine ; but my confusion was dispelled by the assurance of 
all that even the governor-general himself had to submit to such 
treatment when he came to inspect these islands.” 











The Battas are a tribe of cannibals living in the interior of 
the island of Padang. Singular enough, these people are so far 
civilized as to have invented an alphabet, and yet their fondness 
for human flesh is unconquerable. Many tribes within the 
territory under the control of the Dutch Government were at 
one time cannibals, but the Dutch compelled them to relinquish | 








, 


, Uuponconvicts, prisoners, 
| and all persons legally 
put to death. The cus- 
tom thus established has 
been handed down to 
the present day. The 
parts of the body es- 
teemed the greatest de- 
licacies are the palms 
of the hands, and after 
them theeyes. As soon 
as a piece is cut off it is 
dipped, still warm and 
bloody, in sambal, a 
condiment compounded 
of red pepper and salt. 
Formerly it was the cus- 
tom to broil the flesh, as 
we have the testimony 
of a European, that a 
native of Nias, who had 
stabbed a Batta, was 
seized by the friends of 
the murdered man, tied 
to a stake, cut in pieces 
with the utmost eager- 
ness while yet alive, and 
eaten upon the spot 
partly broiled, but most- 
ly raw. A missionary 
informed Professor 
Bickmore that he knew 
a Batta, who had been 
guilty of a small theft, 
being seized, his arms 
extended full length and 
fastened to a bamboo, a 
sharpened prop placed 
under his chin, so that 
he could not move his 
head, and in this con- 

dition he was bound 
fast to a tree. The 
knife was then handed 

to the native who had 

lost the article, who, 

promptly stepping for- 

ward, cut out of the living man the piece he preferred. 

The rajah took the second choice, and then the people fin- 

ished the butchery. Our traveller was shown a spot where 

a Batta, who had been guilty of adultery, had been killed and 

eaten by his fellows not long before. Two villagers were seized 

by this fierce tribe during Professor Bickmore’s sojourn on the 

island, one of them eaten, and the other retained for a future 

banquet. The resident authority was appealed to, to force the 

cannibals to deliver up their intended victim, but this could 

not be done. The Battas occupied a country extremely moun- 
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tainous, covered with dense forests, and they could only be 
reached with extreme difficulty, by a large force, and with a 
great outlay of money. 

While in Ceram, the largest island in the Moluccas, Profess- 
or Bickmore saw a number of the Alfura, @ fierce tribe dwell- 
ing among the mountains, to whom messengers were sent by 
the Resident, inviting them to come down to the coast and per- 
form their war-dance: 

“Tn a few hours a party of about twenty appeared. Only eight or 
ten were able-bodied men; the others were women, children, and old 
men. In height and general appearance they closely resemble the 
Malays, and evidently form merely a subdivision of the Malay race. 
Their peculiar characteristics are the darker color of their skins and of 
their hair, which, instead of being lank like that of the Malays, is crisp, 
but not woolly like that of the Papuans. They wear it so very long, 
that they may properly be said to have large and bushy heads. When 
in full dress, however, this abundance of hair is confined by a red 
handkerchief, obtained from the natives on the coast, and ornamented 
with parts of a small shell, the Wassa, in place of beads. Their cloth- 
ing is a strip of the inner bark of a tree beaten with stones until it be- 
comes white and opaque, and appears much like white, rough paper. 
This garment is three or four inches wide and about three feet long. 
It passes round the waist and covers the loins in such a way that one 
end hangs downin front as far as the knee. On the arm, above the 
elbow, some wore a large ring, apparently made from the stalk of a sea- 
fan, Gorgonia. To this were fastened bunches of long, narrow green 
leaves, striped with yellow. Similar ornaments were fastened to the 
elbows and to the strip of bark at the waist. Each of the warriors was 
armed with a parang or cleaver, which he raised high in the right 
hand, while on his left arm was a shield three or four feet long but 
only four or five inches wide, which he held before him as if to ward 
off an imaginary blow. Their dance was merely a series of short leaps 
forward and backward, and occasionally whirling quickly round as if to 
defend themselves from a sudden attack in the rear. Their only 
musical instrument was a rude tifa, which was accompanied by a mo- 
notonous song from the women, children, and old men. At first the 
time of the music was slow, but by degrees it grew quicker and louder, 
until all sang as fast and loud as they could. The dancing warriors 
became more excited, and flourished their cleavers and leaped to and 
fro with all their might, until, as one of our company remarked, their 
eyes were like fire. It was easy to understand that in such a state of 
temporary madness they would no more hesitate to cleave off a head 
than to cut down abamboo. They are far-famed ‘ head-hunters.’ It 
is a custom that has become a law among them that every young man 
must at least cut off one human head before he can marry. Heads, 
therefore, are in great demand, and perhaps our realization of this fact 
made these frenzied savages appear the more shocking specimens of 
humanity. The head of a child will meet the inexorable demands of 
this bloody law, but the head of a woman is preferred, because it is 
supposed she can more easily defend herself or escape; for the same 
reason the head of a man is held in higher estimation, and the head of 
a white man is a proof of the greatest bravery, and therefore the most 
glorious trophy. 

“On the north coast, near Sawai Bay, the Dutch, a few years ago, 

ad a war with these natives, and when they had driven them to the 
mountains, they found in their huts between two and three times as many 
human skulls as it is probable there were people in the whole village, 
men, women, and children, taken together. When a man is afraid to 
go out on such a hunt alone, he invites or hires two or three others to 
assist him, and all lie in wait uear a neighboring village until some one 
chances to pass by, when they spring out and dispatch their victim, 
and escape. This, of course, creates a deadly enmity between each 
tribe and every other near it; and the whole interior of the eastern 
half of the island, where this head-hunting prevails, is one unchanging 
scene of endless, bloody strife. The same custom prevails over the 
greater part of the interior of Borneo among many tribes known as 
Dyaks, the Malay word for ‘savage.’ There only the heads of men 
are valued, and new ones must be obtained to celebrate every birth 
and funeral, as wellas marriage. I have seen a necklace of human 
teeth made in that island by those people. Small holes had been 
drilled in several scores of them, which were then strung on a wire 
long enough to pass two or three times round the neck of the hero 
who wore it. When a head is secured, the brains are taken out, and 
it is placed over a fire to be smoked and dried. During this process, 








the muscles of the face contract and change the features until they ag- 
sume a most ghastly grimace. 

“The dance being finished, we conversed with them as well as we 
could about their customs, for none of them could speak but a few 
words in Malay. On the piece of paper-like bark which hangs down in 
front, each warrior makes a circle when he cuts off ahead. Some had 
one or two of these circles ; but cne man had four, and I gave him to 
understand that I knew what they meant by drawing my hand four 
times across my throat, and then holding up the fingers of one band, 
and instantly he hopped about as delighted as a child, thinking that of 
course I was regarding him as the bravest of the brave, while I looked 
at him in mute astonishment, and tried to realize what a hardened villain 
he was. Our North American savages are civilized men compared to 
these fiends in human form.” 


While among the Banda Islands, Professor Bickmore 
ascended the famous volcano forming the island of Gunong Api, 
or “ Burning Mountain,” which is the most active crater in the 
Indian archipelago. The mountain is almost a perfect cone, 
rising two thousand five hundred feet above the level of the 
sea. A party was formed for the ascent, consisting of the gov- 
ernor, the captain and lieutenant of a vessel in port, the pro- 
fessor himself, and the requisite number of guides and servants. 
Crossing at an early hour the “Strait of the Sun” to the foot 
of the mountain, they prepared for the ascent. A gang of 
coolies had preceded them, and cleared a way up the steep 
acclivity ; but soon the only road was the narrow banks formed 
by large masses of rock and sand, loosened from some place 
high up in the mountain, and which, shooting down to the 
base, had ploughed up the shrubbery in their descent, and left 
a sort of pathway. 

“ As long as we climbed up among the small trees, although it was 
difficult and tiring, it was not particularly dangerous until we came 
out on the naked sides of the mountain, for this great elevation is not 
covered with vegetation more than two-thirds of the distance from its 
base to its summit. This lack of vegetation is caused by the frequent 
and wide land-slides, and by the great quantity of sulphur brought up 
to its top by sublimation, and washed down its sides by the heavy 
rains. Here we were obliged to crawl up on all fours among small, 
rough blocks of porous lava, and all spread out until our party formed 
a horizontal line on the mountain-side, so that when one loosened 
several rocks, as constantly happened, they might not come down 
upon some one beneath him. Our ascent now was extremely slow and 
difficult, but we kept on, though sometimes the top of the mountain 
seemed as far off as the stars, until we were within about five hundred 
feet of the summit, when we came to a horizontal band of loose, 
angular fragments of lava from two to six inches in diameter. The 
mountain-side at that place rose at least at an angle of thirty-five de- 
grees, but to us, in either looking up or down, it seemed almost per- 
pendicular. The band of stones was about two hundred feet wide, 
and so loose that, when one was touched, frequently half a dozen would 
go rattling down the mountain. I had got about half-way across this 
dangerous place, when the stones on which my feet were placed gave 
way. This, of course, threw my whole weight on my hands, and at 
once the rocks which I was holding with the clinched grasp of death, 
also gave way, and I began to slide downward. The natives on either 
side of me cried out, but no one dared to catch me for fear that I 
should carry him down also. Among the loose rocks, a few ferns grew 
up and spread out their leaves to the sunlight. As I felt myself going 
down, I chanced to roll to my right side and notice one of them, and, 
quick as a flash of light, the thought crossed my mind that my only 
hope was to seize that fern. ThisI did with my right hand, burying 
my elbow among the loose stones with the same motion, and that, 
thanks to a kind Providence, was sufficient to stop me; if it had 
broken, in less than a minute—probably in thirty or forty seconds—I 
should have been dashed to pieces on the rough rocks beneath. The 
whole certainly occurred in a less space of time than it takes to read 
two lines on this page. I found myself safe—drew a long breath of 
relief—thanked God it was well with me—and, kicking away the loose 
stones with my heels, turned round and kept on climbing. Beneath 
this band of loose stones the surface of the mountain was covered 
with a crust formed chiefly of the sulphur washed down by the rains, 
which have also formed many small grooves. Here we made better 
progress, though it seemed the next thing to climbing the side of a 
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brick house; and I thought I should certainly be eligible to the 
* Alpine Club ’—if I ever got down alive. At this moment the natives 
above us gave a loud shout, and I supposed of course that some one 
had lost his footing and was going down to certain death. ‘ Look out / 
Look out! Great rocks are coming!’ was the order they gave us; 
and the next instant several small blocks, and one great flake of lava, 
two feet in diameter, bounded by us with the speed of lightning. 
* Here is another!’ It is coming straight for us, and it will take out 
one of our number to a certainty, I thought. I had stood up in the 
front of battle when shot and shell were flying, and men were falling; 
but now to see the danger coming, and to feel that I was perfectly 
helpless, I must confess, made me shudder, and I crouched down in 
the groove where I was, hoping it might bound over me: and at that 
instant, a fragment of lava, a foot square, leaped up from the mountain 
and passed directly over the head of a coolie a few feet to my right, 
clearing him by not more than six or eight inches. 

“When we had surveyed the top and it was time to descend, we 
called our guide, to whom some one had given the classical prenomen 
of Apollo (a more appropriate title at least than Mercury, for he never 
moved with winged feet); but he could not tell where we ought to go, 
every thing appeared so very different when we looked downward. I 
chose a place where the vegetation was nearest the top, and asked him 
if I could go down there, to which, of course, he answered yes, as 
most people do when they do not know what to say, and must give 
some reply. 

“T had brought up with me an alpen-stock, or long stick, slightly 
curved at one end, and with this I reached down and broke places for 
my heels in the crust that covered the sand and loose stones. For 
hundreds of feet beneath me the descent seemed perpendicular, but I 
slowly worked my way downward for more than ninety feet, and had 
begun to congratulate myself on the good progress I was making. 
Soon, I thought, I shall be down there, where I can lay hold of that 
bush and feel that the worst is past, when I was suddenly startled by 
a shout from my companions, who were at some distance on my right. 
‘Stop! Don’t go a step farther, but climb directly up just as you 
went down.’ I now looked round for the first time, and found, to my 
astonishment, that I was on a tongue of land between two deep, long 
holes or fissures, where great land-slides had recently occurred. I had 
kept my attention so fixed on the bush before me that I had never 
looked to the right or left—generally a good rule in such trying situa- 
tions. To go on was to increase my peril, so I turned, climbed up 
again, and passed round the head of one of these frightful holes. If 
at any time the crust had been weak, and had broken beneath my 
heels, no earthly power could have saved me from instant death. As 
I broke place after place for my feet with the staff, I thought of Pro- 
fessor Tyndal’s dangerous ascent and descent of Monte Rosa. At last 
I joined my companions, who had found the way we had come up, and 
after some slips and sprains, and considerable bruising, we all reached 
the bottom safely, and were glad to be off the volcano, and, landing on 
Banda Neira, feel ourselves on terra firma once more.” 





THE STORY OF A PIECE OF COAL. 


AN any of my listeners form any idea of what a million of years 
means? It is very difficult, I grant, but I cannot give any more 
definite conception »f my own great age than by saying I am many 
millions of years old. You must therefore take it for granted that all 
this immense lapse of time has occurred since I was born. Before I 
attained my majority—that is to say, before I became really and posi- 
tively coal—I had existed in manifold forms, more numerous and va- 
ried than the metamorphoses of the butterfly. You cannot hit upon a 
greater mistake than to suppose I was originally made just what you 
now see me—a jetty mass of mineral. The doctrine of metempsy- 
chosis, said to be held by the Hindoos, would apply almost literally to 
my own biography. You may trace my career through a hundred 
different stages, each more widely various than the other. Nay, the 
process of elaboration through which I have passed is so complex that 
I may well be forgiven if I have not a clear recollection of it myself. 
I am English born and bred, notwithstanding the tropical charac- 
ter of my antecedents. In some measure, it may be thought that I 
hardly partake of English characteristics as regards the climate which 


briefly referred, my recollections go back to waving forests of tree. 
fern and gigantic club-mosses, as well as to a thick underwood of 
strange-looking plants. The name now given to this formation by 
geologists is termed the Carboniferous, and you may form some idea 
of the ages which have flowed away since then by the fact that no 
fewer than nize subsequent distinct formations and periods occurred, 
These are known as the Permian, Triassic, Liassic, Oolitic, Cretaceous 
(or chalk), Eocene, Miocene, Pliocene, and Quaternary, to say nothing 
of the epoch comprehending the human race. To make myself still 
more clearly understood, it is necessary to state that the formations 
newer than that to which I belong attain a vertical thickness of more 
than fifty thousand feet! All this mass was slowly formed by gradual 
deposition along old sea-bottoms, while a more than equivalent period 
of time was taken up in the upheaving and other processes which have 
elevated these rocks into their present position ! 

The climate and geography of Great Britain were very different 
from what they now are when I was born. You must imagine a soft, 
balmy temperature, neither too hot nor too cold, and lacking those 
extremes which at present characterize the seasons. There was no 
great necessity for extreme heat—rather it was most important to the 
growth of a luxuriant vegetation to be free from cold. There were 
few ranges of hills or mountains, for these always cause a refrigeration 
of the atmosphere by condensing the clouds; thus hanging the sky 
with a curtain which shuts off a great deal of solar heat. True, right 
across what is now central England, there stretched a hilly barrier, 
which separated two coal-formations going on contemporaneously, 
Scotland and Wales were also then widely different from what these 
countries are at present. Instead of the grand mountainous scenery 
they now possess, we had long-extended saline mud-flats, thickly stud- 
ded with trees now extinct, and know to the geologist by the names 
of Sigillaria, Lepidodendra, and Calamites. In fact, all the district 
now considered as “ coal-yielding” was then similarly circumstanced. 
The entire area had a geographical condition similar to the marine 
swamps which now fringe the coast-line of the Southern States of 
America. To these the slowly ebbing and flowing tides had access 
nearly twice a day. Around the more aged trunks of these extinct 
trees, standing on a muddy, shallow sea-bottom, so to speak—marine 
worms clustered, and their coiled tubes are now occasionally found 
fossilized, along with the petrified vegetation to which they clung 
when in life. These Spirorbi, as they are commonly termed, are toler- 
ably plentiful in the north of England. It was owing to the semi- 
marine, semi-terrestrial character of the area on which the luxuriant 
vegetation of the Carboniferous period grew, that we now find so many 
fossil muscles and other marine shells embedded in the same strata. 

I am told that chemists nowadays have discovered only one atom 
or particle of carbon associated with every thousand of the other gases 
forming the atmosphere. The atmosphere of the period when I was 
born hardly contained more. This small quantum was absorbed by 
the waving forests into their structure, and thus added to their solid 
bulk. Day by day, and year by year, each individual tree grew, s0 
that the mass of solidified carbon increased, but without exhausting 
the original store. This was constantly being furnished by volcanoes, 
as well as by the lowly animals of my own time. Every thing, they 
say, is composed of minute and cellular parts, and originally my atoms 
freely floated in the air as so many particles of carbon. This was be 
fore I had entered into that combination which made me part and 
parcel of a living tree. Once having been sucked into the leaf-pores 
of a Lepidodendron or Sigillaria, I started existence under a new form. 
I became subject to those unknown laws of vital force which philoso- 
phers find so great a difficulty in explaining. I had now an active 
duty to perform, and had to assist in the growth and well-being of the 
tree in whose bulk I lay. But this did not prevent me from noticing 
the many strange objects which surrounded me. Human beings there 
were none, nor did the race to which I am now so useful an auxiliary 
appear upon the earth’s platform for millions of years afterward. Tree- 
lizards, not very much larger than those which haunt the sunny banks 
of old England, climbed up and down the sculptured branches of the 
forest-trees, and lived upon the marsh flies and beetles, whose “ drowsy 
hum” was the only sound that broke upon the stillness of these pri- 
meval woods. They found a shelter in the hollow trunks of Sigillaria, 
in association with the pupe of beetles and other insects. In some 
places they have been found fossilized together—a conserved recollec- 
tion of those bygone times. Great reptiles, much resembling a frog, 








affected my earlier career; but I can assure you I was never once re- 
moved from British ground. In the distant ages to which I have 
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beaches, and left their enormous hand-like impressions in myriads 
upon the yielding mud. As such they are now found in the flaggy 
sandstones which compose the strata of the coal-formation. Occasion- 
ally, when overtaken by death, their carcasses rotted on the shores, 
and were embedded in the sands, to be found in long-subsequent ages 
in a fossil state. Several species of these gigantic batrachians existed 
contemporaneously. Very frequently the salt-water reaches were visit- 
ed by alligator-like animals, now termed Archagosaurus, whose bodies 
were covered by hard, horny scutes or scales, held together much after 
the manner a slater now adopts when he tiles a house. These reptiles 
were five and six feet long, and, together with the great frogs I have 
mentioned, were the principal and most powerful animals of the age I 
am speaking of. The atmosphere differed little from its present con- 
dition, being neither denser nor more rarefied. This you may prove 
for yourself by the impressions of rain-drops preserved in the Carbonif- 
erous sandstones. The great drops were driven by the wind aslant, 
so that even now there is indicated the very quarter from which the 
wind blew at the time! The passing shower over, the sun peeped 
forth from behind the dark clouds, and his heat baked the mud, and 
cracked it, just as he does now the bottom of a clayey pond. These 
sun-cracks were subsequently filled up, sometimes by sand of a differ- 
ent color, so that they are fossilized as truly as the shells and plants. 
The same sandstones yet bear the trail-markings which the marine worms 
left after they had crawled over them when ina soft state. Occasionally 
you may even come across their burrows or holes ; while the flagstones 
also are impressed with ripple-marks left by the retreating tides ! 

Although the sea-bottom was so shallow in the neighborhood of 
the great forests, I should state that many miles farther out it grad- 
ually shelved deeper, until there was an area where “ blue water” was 
attained. Here the sea was fairly alive with animals of all sorts of 
natural history orders and classes. Coral banks, with animals putting 
forth their beautifully colored tentacles, more various than the rain- 
bow hues, stretched over many leagues of old Devonian rocks, and, as 
the area was slowly submerging at the time, their united labors, in the 
course of ages, produced no small portion of what is now termed the 
“Mountain Limestone.” Shell-fish, allied to the existing nautilus, 
found in these purer waters, free from land sediment, the essentials of 
their well-being. In the limestones which their dead shells helped to 
form there are no fewer than thirty different species of nautilus! They 
had relatives termed Goniatites (long since died out, for they did not 
possess the hardiness of their congeners), whose chambers were fash- 
ioned in a zigzag or angular manner. Then came another group of 
shell-fish, equally near by blood, the Gyroceras, whose coils did not lie 
80 closely together as those of the nautilus. One other class of cephal- 
opods are now known as Orthoceratites. They were also chambered, 
but were straight instead of being coiled. The limestones of this age 
are crowded with immense numbers both of species and individuals 
belonging to these genera. Of them all the Orthoceras was perhaps 
the most dreaded, partly on account of its size (some of their shells 
being three feet long, and as thick as a man’s leg), and partly on ac- 
count of their voracious habits. Fancy them, as I have frequently 
seen them, with their last chamber surrounded with a fringe of long 
arms, each of which was furnished with suckers that would indicate 
no slight danger to bathers nowadays! Hundreds of thousands of 
these creatures existed. Indeed, they were the scavengers of the Car- 
boniferous seas, eating up every thing that came in their way, and per- 
haps not particular about preying upon a weakly brother when appe- 
tite prompted them. In Scotland, in many parts of the limestones 
formed at this time, the strata, for hundreds of feet in thickness, are 
composed of hardly any thing else but the accumulated shells of Or- 
thoceratites ! 

At the bottom of the sea in which these cephalopods lived and 
flourished there were gathered together immense shoals of a peculiar 
shell called Spirifera, now extinct. Scores of species of this particu- 
lar shell lived and died there, for it was the period when the family 
attained its maximum of existence. In fact, they occupied the place 
in those earlier seas that cockles and muscles do now. Their anatomy 
Was very peculiar, each shell-fish being furnished with a peculiar 
coiled-up apparatus which it could protrude so as to produce currents 
that brought to it its food. Small but beautiful crustaceans, of a 
race then fast dying out, still swarmed the waters. Formerly they 
were known as 7rilobites—those of this age are christened Phillipsia. 
Their family had exercised a sort of molluscan oligarchy during pre- 
vious geological epochs. But the carboniferous period saw the last of 





the race, and its limestones became their tomb. I am told that the 
geologist knows few fossils more beautiful than these little trilobites. 
The cream-colored matrix in which they are embedded, and the per- 
fect and ornate characters of the fossils themselves, cause them to be 
greedily collected and much admired. In the same sea were hundreds 
of species of shells besides, all of which thronged together to enjoy a 
common life; but to mention them separately would be to convert my 
story into a tedious detail. I should be lacking greatly in memory, 
however, if I were not to mention a most abundant and peculiar fam- 
ily, allied to the star-fishes and sea-urchins of the present day—I 
mean the Crinoids. The common feather-star of recent seas most re- 
sembles the upper parts of these extinct animals. But the tentacles 
of the latter were longer, while each was subdivided into branches. 
When at rest, these closed around the body like the petals of a tulip. 
Again, each was fastened to a jointed stem, which anchored itself by 
roots to the sea-bottom. Submarine forests of these crinoids covered 
many square miles of the rockier portions, and their graceful outlines 
and motions in the water, as well as their bright colors, were sufficient 
to induce admiration. In Derbyshire the limestone is almost entirely 
composed of their broken and aggregated stems. 

As these dead shells and other animal remains accumulated along 
the ocean-floor to form a limestone that should afterward be easily 
identified by their embedded forms, almost every individual was coated 
by minute sea-mats. No Honiton lace of the present day ever excelled 
in grace and elegance that which belonged to these lowly animated 
beings. In the solid masses of the carboniferous limestone you may 
now find them festooning shells and corals; and few objects afford 
greater delight to the geologist when he comes across them. The 
single corals also—that is to say, those which did not grow in reefs, 
but lived solitary on the sea-bottom—were not inferior in beauty to 
any now existing. Their fringe of gorgeously-colored tentacles made 
them appear like so many animated flowers ; and thus the dark caves 
of ocean then bore many a flower that was born to blush unseen. 
Slowly, through countless myriads of years, the carboniferous lime- 
stone increased to its present thickness, principally by the accumula- 
tion of dead shells! The sea-water contained more or less of car- 
bonate of lime, which the shell-fish absorbed in order to build their 
dwellings, just as the trees did carbon that they might form wood. In 
this way the minute particles became ultimately condensed into rock 
masses. Meantime, the water was animated by little creatures that 
would have evaded human eyesight, although their forms were not a 
whit less elegant and graceful than those of their larger neighbors. 
Their tiny shells fell to the sea-bottom, and there formed a limy mud,. 
which acted as a fine cement for the bigger fossils. As time passed 
on, the sea actually became shallower, by reason of the vast numbers. 
of organisms lying on its floor. The weight of sea-water pressed them 
into a solid limestone rock, such as you now behold it. Can you 
wonder, after this, that such a deposit should take a high polish when 
worked, or that the marble thus produced should be speckled and 
marked by so many strange forms as you see it in your mantel-pieces 
or pillars ? 

In the shallower waters of the sea, and sometimes even in the 
marine lagoons where the trees grew, multitudes of strangely-clad 
fishes swarmed. The largest of these, the Megalichthys, or “great 
fish,” possessed characters which linked it to the reptile family. Its 
teeth and jaws rendered it a formidable assailant, and its powerful 
build and rapidity in swimming made it the terror of its neighbors. 
In fact, the “ great fish” occupied a place among the fishes of its time 
similar to that held in modern rivers by the pike, its size, also, aver- 
aging about the same. Time, however, would fail me to enumerate 
the various kinds of fish that lived in the same epoch that I did, 
From four or five feet in length, to thousands no bigger than the com- 
mon stickleback, all were covered with enamel plates instead of horny 
scales. Indeed, horny-scaied fishes did not come into existence for 
ages afterward. In many parts of Lancashire, in the shales which 
overlie the coal-seams, these shining enamelled plates may be turned 
up by the thousand. The smaller fishes haunted the shallower lagoons 





_overhung by club-mogses and ferns, and the dim light that broke 


through these was often reflected from the sheeny mail of Paleonisci, 
as they wantoned and gambolled, unaware of “great fish” lying near. 
When the muddy bottoms of these reaches and lagoons became after- 
ward hardened into coal-shale, the dead fishes lying there, whose hard 
covering had protected them from decay, were entombed and passed 
into a fossil state. 
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But what tongue can describe the vegetable wonders of the forests 
where I grew? The woods were so thick, and the gloom so impene- 
trable in consequence, that it required a keen eye to make out indi- 
vidual peculiarities. Fancy Lepidodendra, four or five feet in diameter, 
and as much as fifty or sixty feet high, and yet nothing but gigantic 
“ club-mosses!” Their long leafy ribbons waved like the leaves of 
the aspen, and, where these had fallen off, the bark was most grace- 
fully and geometrically reticulated from their attachment. Thirty or 
forty different sorts of these immense club-mosses existed at the same 
time, each characterized by different leaves and bark. The gigantic 
Sigillarie were nearly related to them, the main difference being their 
longer leaves, straighter stems, and the larger marks made on the 
bark. The roots, also, of this latter class of trees were very peculiar, 
and stretched through the mud on every side, seeking a firm founda- 
tion for the tree to which they belonged. Shooting many feet above 
these great club-mosses were huge “ mares’ tails,” as easily distin- 
guished from the rest as the wavy poplar nowadays is from oak and 
elm. These are called Calamites, and, truly, they were extraordinary 
objects. You have only to magnify the little “ mares’ tales” growing 
in ditches until you see them fifty and sixty (or more) feet high, and 
you would have the best restoration of these calamites that could be 
imagined. There were many species, characterized by fluted joints 
and by difference of foliage. Here and there, but more sparsely scat- 
tered, were graceful tree-ferns, whose former fronds had left great 
sears on each side the trunk. The higher grounds were occupied by 
peculiar species of pine, bearing great berries as bigs as crab-apples. 
The humid morass was densely covered by a thick underwood of 
smaller ferns, which grew there in rank abundance. The equable 
temperature, rich soil, and humid atmosphere, were just the needful 
accessories to the growth of. vegetation of the class I have mentioned. 
It consequently flourished at a rate of which we can form but a poor 
idea from the present. The accumulated trees, ferns, etc., were very 
great, and these gathered in immense quantities over the entire area. 
I mentioned before that there was a slow sinking or submergence go- 
ing on. Well, occasionally, the tides brought up silt, and strewed it 
over the decomposing vegetation. In fact, many of the forests were 
actually buried thus, and their trunks are frequently met with standing 
erect in solid sandstone rock. But though the covering-up of the vege- 
tatjon prevented the liberated gases from escaping, it also obstructed 
for a time the growth of other trees. The latter could not well flourish 
on sand-banks, and so they were limited to conditions elsewhere simi- 
lar to those I have mentioned. But, as time elapsed, the old circum- 
stances returned. Another forest grew on the site of the older, to be 
buried up in its turn. During countless ages this alternate growth and 
covering-up went on, until in some places, as in the South-Wales coal- 
field, there are no fewer than one hundred different seams of coal! 

After this vegetation had been thus collected, chemical changes be- 
gan to take place. The mass heated and turned black, just as a stack 
of hay does now when it has been packed in a danip state. By-and- 
by, it was transmuted into a pulpy condition, wherein almost all traces 
of vegetable structure became lost. It afterward changed into a solid 
sub-crystalline mass, and obtained the jetty, semi-cubical character it 
now presents. As many of the tissues of coniferous trees contain 
more or less of silex, which is indestructible, it follows that, when coal 
is burned, this drops out of the grate as a white ash. When the 
microscope is applied to it, the peculiar spiral and dotted vessels of 
these ancient trees are plainly visible. But notice the associations 
which cling to a piece of coal! It represents a more solid condition 
of carbon than is to be found in mere wood. And here I should state 
that, though various conditions of fossil fuel are met with, from green 
wood to culm and anthracite, their vegetable origin is never once lost 
sight of; while Chemistry steps in with an easy statement of how 
these changes occurred! The ancient vegetation of the coal period 
grew by virtue of the stimulus of the sunlight. The heat and light 
induced growth, and thus even a piece of coal represents so much fos- 
sil sunshine. And now, when men light their fires or manufacture 
their gas, they are but setting free the light and heat of the sun which 
poured down on the old carboniferous forest, and, were stored up by 
the vegetation in their tissues. Nay, more, botanists will tell you that 
the three primary colors of light are sure to be developed at some time 
or another in the history of every plant or tree—in the blue and yel- 
low which form the green of the leaves, and in the red of the fruit or 
russet of the bark. Just so with the fossil vegetation termed coal. 
The very aniline colors which are obtained from coal-tar are nothing 





more or less than the restoration of the primary colors which the as, 
cient vegetation stored up from the light. Such is a portion of my 
history, briefly sketched; but the broad traces of design manifested in 
my preparation are too palpable to be overlooked. The age in which 
I was born was a special one, like to none other which went before or 
came after ; and it is to me that modern progress is indebted. In my 
mass is stored up a force that saves the wear and tear of human 
muscle and sinew, that does away with the fearful toil which makes 
simple slaves of men, and enables them to gain daily bread by casier 
means. But, through the vast ages during which I have been silently 
stowed away, plutonic disturbances have repeatedly broken through 
and cracked the solid strata, and have thus brought them to the sur. 
face to enable men to work the coal they contain. Meantime, life in 
its manifold phases has never once been absent; while its upward pro- 
gression culminated in a being endowed with moral and mental as well 
as physical perfections, and it was for him and his kind that I was 
specially prepared, to surround him with the means of social happi- 
ness and comfort, and to enable him to rise higher in the scale of in- 
tellectual being. 





THE MIRAGE.* 


F in summer we look at objects visible across a field heated by the 
sun, they seem to waver, and their shapes continually change, 
This effect is accounted for by the crossing and recrossing of thin 
streams of cold and warm air rising and descending. The luminous 
rays, in passing through them, modify their movements at nearly 
every instant. 

The phenomenon known as the mirage, of which the most remark- 
able examples are met with in Egypt, have an analogous origin. In 
that country the atmosphere is usually calm and extremely pure. At 
sunrise remote objects can be seen with the most perfect distinctness, 
From the borders of the Nile to the limits of the desert arise, from 
point to point, small eminences crowned with villages and groves of 
palm-trees, which look down upon each year’s inundation of the river. 
Gradually, as the sun climbs above the horizon, the ground, becoming 


heated, imparts its superior temperature to the lower strata of the 


atmosphere. At such times the undulating, tremulous motion of 
which we have spoken is frequently noticéd. But when there is no 
wind, and the dead calm of the atmosphere allows the lower strata to 
expand without commingling with those that are resting upon them, 
the spectator might fancy that he had before him a huge lake, in the 
midst of which are seen the images reversed of the surrounding emi- 
nences, and the villages that are built upon them. The magnificent 
blue sky seems to be reflected in it too, but, as one approaches, the 
imaginary sheet of water fades away, leaving only the burning sands 
in its place, while farther away the same deceptive picture is repro- 
duced under a different aspect. 

These appearances often misled the French troops in Egypt. Worn 
out with forced marches, dying of thirst under the scorching heat of 
an African sun, and choked by the clouds of sand that filled the air, 
they would rush headlong toward the fancied shore before them, but 
the delusive shore, alas! always fled farther and farther at their ap- 
proach. 

To the distinguished savant, Monge, who accompanied the French 
expedition into Egypt, is due the elucidation of this phenomenon. He 
has demonstrated that the most rarefied strata of air, in this case 
being the lowermost, a luminous ray darting from an elevated object 
toward the ground, deflects more and more in consequence of refrac- 
tion, up to the moment when it is reflected from a last stratum, as it 
would be from a mirror, and then rises again, subject to a series of 
refractions the reverse of those first encountered. It thus, at last, 
strikes the eye of the observer in the same direction as though it 
came from a point situated below the level of the soil, presenting the 
reversed images as they would appear if he saw them on the surface 
of a placid lake. 

Mariners frequently get a view of the merage under circumstances 
the opposite of those that we have just set forth. The temperature 
of the sea being colder than that of the superincumbent strata of air, 
renders them less dense below than above, and the reversed picture 
of distant shores or vessels is defined on the atmosphere itself. Cap- 





* From “ Meteors and Meteoric Phenomena,” translated from the French, 
and in press by D. Appleton & Co. 
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tain Scoresby made many such observations in the waters of Green- 


On the 19th of June, 1822, says this accomplished navigator, in one 
of his narratives, the sun was very warm, and the coast seemed suddenly 
to come from fifteen to twenty miles nearer. The highlands were 
raised so 
much to the 
view, that we 
could see 
them as well 
from the deck 
of the ship as 
we could pre- 
viously from 
the foretop. 
The ice on the 
horizon = as- 
sumed the 
most singular 
forms; huge 
blocks iooked 
like pillars 
and columns ; 
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ing, and was comparatively cooler, while out in the open lake it had 

been heated by the blaze of the sun. Hence, vertical strata of air of 

different densities had remained motionless, or nearly so, in the pre- 

vailing calm, and refraction had produced its magical effects from side 
to side, instead of above and below, as in the cases previously detailed. 

When, in- 

stead of oc- 

curring in lev- 

el and regular 

strata, these 

effects of re- 

fraction and 

reflection 

take place in 

curved and ir- 

regular strata, 

a mirage is 

produced in 

which the im- 

ages are dis- 

torted in ev- 

ery respect, 


broken or re- 











the icebergs 
and field-ice 
resembled a 
chain of pris- 
matic rocks, 
and at many 
points the ice 


at a considerable height above the horizon. The ships that happened 
to be near us had the most fantastic aspect. On some of them the 
mainsail seemed to be reduced to a mere nothing, while the foresail 
looked several times as large as it really is. 

Above the vessels, at a distance, we saw an exact picture 
of them, but 
reversed and 
magnified. In 
some cases 
this was at 
quite an ele- 
vation above 
the ship, but 
then it was 
always small- 
er than the 
original. For 
some minutes 
we saw the 
image of a 
vessel that 
was really be- 
low the hori- 
zon, and one 
ship was sur- 
mounted by 
a picture of 
two like it, 
the one up- 
right and the 
other revers- 
ed. ° 

Among the numerous varieties of this phenomenon of the mirage, 
the one observed by Messrs. Soret and Jurine on the Lake of Geneva, 
which might be correctly styled the lateral or horizontal mirage, is not 
the least curious. These gentlemen were at a window in the second 
story of a house close to the shore, and were looking with a spy-glass 
ata number of sail-boats passing from right to left in the middle of 
the lake, while, nearer to the shore, the same fleet of boats appeared 
to be sailing in exactly the opposite direction! This was an illusion 
analogous to the Egyptian mirage, and explicable in the same way. 
Close to the shore the air had been in the shade a part of the morn- 


A Mirage at Sea. 


peated over 
and over a- 
gain, and sep- 
arated for 
considerable 
distances 
from each 
other. This 
is what takes 
place in the fantastic aérial vision formerly ascribed to the fairy Fata 
Morgana, and sometimes attracts multitudes to the seashore at Na- 
ples, and at Reggio, on the Sicilian coast. 

“For an extent of several miles along the coast of Sicily,” says an 
eye-witness of this extraordinary spectacle, “I saw the sea assume the 

appearance of 
a chain of 
gloomy moun- 
tains, while 
the waters in 
the direction 
of Calabria 
remained per- 
_ fectly smooth. 
Above them 
were seen, in 
chiaro-oscuro, 
a range of 
many thou- 
sand pillars, 
all of equal 
height, dis- 
tance, and 
degrees of 
light and 
shade. In the 
twinkling of 
an eye, these 
pilasters lost 
half their 
height, and 
seemed to 
bend over, and resolve themselves into arches and arcades like the 
old Roman aqueducts. Then, a cornice formed along the top, and 
an endless number of castles, all alike, appeared. These presently 
faded away into towers that vanished also, leaving nothing visible but 
a long colonade, succeeded, in its turn, by windows, and then by 
pines and cypresses, also indefinitely repeated.” 

Sometimes these objects are depicted in the sky at a great height 
above the ground. On such occasions some of them are in rapid mo- 
tion, while-others are at rest. Their outlines often gleam with rain- 
bow colors, and, as the light augments, their form becomes more and 


Morgana. 
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more aérial, until they melt away and disappear when the sun shines 
forth in all its splendor. 

Bernardin de Saint Pierre relates the following incidents : 

“A very singular phenomenon was once described to me by our 
celebrated painter Vernet, who was my friend. During his youth, when 

in Italy, he devoted himself particularly to the study of the sky, a more 
interesting branch of his art, no doubt, than the study of the antique, 
since it is from the sources <f light that the colors and aérial perspec- 
tives issue that form the charm of pictures, as well as of nature itself. 
Vernet, in order to fix their variations, had conceived the idea of paint- 
ing on the leaves of a book all the shadings of each principal color, 
and then had marked them with different numbers. When he was de- 
signing a sky, after having sketched out his rough draft, and the forms 
of the clouds, he would rapidly note down all the fugitive tints on his 
canvas, with figures corresponding to those in his book, and then color 
them at his leisure. One day he was greatly astonished to see in the 
sky the appearance of a city reversed. He could perfectly distinguish 
the steeples, the towers, and the houses. He hurriedly made a sketch 
of the phenomenon, and then, determined to know the cause of it, he 
set out following the direction of the wind into the mountains. But, 
what was his surprise when, some twenty miles distant, he found the 
very city the spectre of which he had beheld in the sky, and hada 
sketch of it in his portfolio.” 

It is, perhaps, to the effects of mirage that we must attribute the 
extraordinary faculty of sight once so famous on the J/e de France, 
Toward the close of the last century a colonist, named Bottineau, could 
make out vessels below the horizon, which were still a considerable 
distance. The new science which he pretended to have constructed by 
combining the effects produced by distant objects, upon the water and 
upon the atmosphere, he called Nauscopy. He went to Paris, provided 
with letters from the intendant and the governor of the island, attest- 
ing the reality of his discovery; but he could not even succeed in ob- 
taining an audience with M. de Castries, who was then Minister of Ma- 
rine. No one took the pains to investigate the means by which he 
mastered such surprising results. In the latter, Arago was not alto- 
gether an unbeliever, as we glean from his efforts to discover whether 
certain phenomena of the twilight, in which the shadows of distant 
mountains probably play a part, would not help to clear up this im- 
portant secret. The poor colonist returned to his home, on the Isle of 
France, where he was afterward seen passing most of his time until he 
died, on the seashore, his gaze fixed on the horizon, and continuing to 
excite the amazement of all by the accuracy of his predictions. 
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T is well known that in the realm of horsehood there is a close 
relation between breed and speed; does this law of transmitted 
qualities extend to man and to the mind of man? Are those higher 
mental traits, which we name talent or genius, inherited like physical 
peculiarities ? A negative answer has been usually given to this ques- 
tion, and everybody can cite instances of gifted parents having mediocre 
children, which are held as justifying disbelief in the doctrine. It be- 
gins, however, to be suspected that the old and prevalent idea is an 
incorrect one, and must soon be consigned to the category of “ popular 
errors.” The recent assiduous study of biological science, the aim of 
which is to unfold the laws of life, has thrown important light upon 
the subject of hereditary transmission, and yields accumulating proof 
that mind forms no exception to the general law. 

Mr. Francis Galton, a distinguished English scientist, who has 
devoted many years to'the investigation of the subject, maintains that 
the principle of the descent of high mental character admits of full 
proof, and he is about to publish a work in which the question is 
to be systematically treated, and which will probably go far toward 
revolutionizing current opinion with reference to it. 

In an article in Macmillan’: Magazine, for March, Mr. Galton fore- 
shadows his method of investigation. It embraces first an historic in- 
quiry into the hereditary relations of eminent men in England—its 
illustrious judges, statesmen, commanders, those distinguished in lit- 
erature and science, poets, painters, musicians, divines, and scholars. 
This will be an extensive examination of data, and will be independent 
of all theory. Having established his case in this manner, he will pro- 
ceed to an analysis of the question with a view to explanations and the 
determination of principles. In his article he anticipates that portion 








of the work which relates to the English judges, and the results are 
most interesting. 

The common notion is that ability is irrespective of descent; that 
genius starts suddeniy into existence and disappears with equal ab. 
ruptness, and that, therefore, all families have equal chances of turn- 
ing out eminent men. Mr. Galton denies every one of these proposi- 
tions, and appeals to the history of 286 of the first judges of England, 
embracing a period from the restoration of the monarchy in 1660 to 
1865. As regards the fact of the eminent ability of these men, we are 
reminded that they held the foremost places in the vast body of the 
legal profession. They are taken from three thousand lawyers, who 
are themselves selected men, and it is from those, by a process of re- 
selection, that the judges are mainly derived. ‘The majority of Eng- 
lish judges belong to a strongly-marked type. They are not men who 
are carried away by sentiment, who love seclusion and dreams, but 
they are prominent members of a very different class, one that Eng- 
lishmen are especially prone to honor for at least the six lawful days 
of the week—I mean that they are vigorous, shrewd, practical, helpful 
men; glorying in the rough-and-tumble of public life, tough in consti- 
tution and strong in digestion, valuing what money brings, aiming at 
position and influence, and desiring to found families. The vigor of a 
judge is testified to by the fact that the average age of their appoint- 
ment in the present reign has been fifty-seven. The labor and respon- 
sibility of the office seem ‘enormous to lookers-on, yet these elderly 
men continue working with ease for many more years; their average 
age at death is seventy-five, and they commonly die in harness. Now, 
are these remarkable gifts and peculiarities inherited by their sons ? 
Do the judges often have sons who succeed in the same career, and 
whose success would have been impossible if they had not been gifted 
with the special qualities of their fathers ?” 

In answer to these questions Mr. Galton states that of the 286 
judges no less than 133, or nearly one-half, had one or more kinsmen 
of little or no less eminence than themselves. There are no less than 
ten families where both father and son are English judges, and the 
same number of other families where either the father or the son is an 
English judge, and the son or the father is a high legal officer. There 


’ are five pairs of judges who are brothers, and seven other judges who 


had brothers, in high legal offices. In short, out of the 286 judges 
more than one in every nine of them have been either father, son, or 
brother to another judge, and the other high legal relationships have 
been even mere numerous. It is furthermore significant that the 
judges of the very highest ability—the lord-chancellors—illustrate the 
connection of blood and talent still more impressively, twenty-three 
out of the thirty lord-chancellors having had kinsmen of exceptionally 
high ability. 

If we now take the question in another aspect, as respects the 
number of persons of distinction appearing in a family, the case be- 
comes still more striking. According to the common doctrine that 
ability is fortuitous and wholly unconnected with breed, we are far with- 
in bounds in assuming that it is ten to one, against a man of judge-like 
ability being born in any one family. On this supposition there would 
be found only one family in one hundred that contained two eminent 
men, one in one thousand that contained three, and one in a million 
that contained six. But how does this compare with-the families of 
the judges? Mr. Galton says that the 133 English judges, who have 
eminent legal relations, may be grouped into ninety-five families, and 
that of these there are thirty-eight cases of two eminent men in one 
family ; forty cases of three; five cases of four or five, and six cases 
of six or more. In view of these facts Mr. Galton remarks: “It is 
therefore evident beyond the possibility of doubt that ability is not 
distributed hap-hazard, but that it clings to certain families.” 

We cannot here give the evidence of the larger generalization that 
ability is gradually built up, so to speak, by degrees in the ancestry, 
and conversely is dispersed by degrees in the descendants. Mr. Galton 
remarks that “it rises in a gradual and exceedingly regular curve out 
of the ordinary level of family life. There is a regular increase of 
ability in the generations that precede its culmination, and as regular 
a decrease in those that succeed it. In the first case the marriages 
have been consentient to its production; in the latter they have been in- 
capable of preserving it. After three successive dilutions of the blood 
the descendants of judges appear incapable of rising to eminence. 
These results are not surprising when compared with the far greater 
length of kinship through which features or diseases may be trans 
mitted. Ability must be based on a triple footing, every leg of which 
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has to be firmly planted. In order that a man should inherit ability, 
in the concrete, he must inherit three qualities that are separate and 
independent of one another. He must inherit capacity and zeal and 
vigor; for, unless these three, or, at the very least, two of them, are 
combined, he cannot hope to make a figure in the world. The prob- 
ability against inheriting a combination of qualities not correlated to- 
gether is necessarily far greater than it is against inheriting any one 
of them.” 





THE WOMAN OF BUSINESS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BACHELOR OF THE ALBANY.” 


CHAPTER II.—THE LEONE D'ORO. 


HE lake and little town of Orta, now as familiar as Hampstead 
Heath to every cockney tourist, were at the period in question 
not much better known than the Dolomite Mountains, or the gorges of 
the Sierra Morena. The situation of the inn, under which our travel- 
lers landed, is charming, it stands out'so picturesquely into the glassy 
water, with its roses dropping their leaves, and its vines their clusters 
upon its breast. The Leone d’Oro, which still exists (flourishing would 
be too much to say), is fairly entitled to add a small percentage to its 
bills, on the score of its position, and the delicious views from its win- 
dows and galleries, opening on the lake. 

When Alexander, leaving his wearied and disconsolate companion 
sitting, enveloped in a Scotch plaid, as if the sun was in Capricorn, on 
a bench of white marble which was still warm (for at Orta it had not 
rained at all), entered the vestibule, the little inn seemed either de- 
serted or asleep. He looked about for a bell, but probably there was 
no such thing in the town, save those of the adjacent convent, or in 
the campanile of the parish church. He liked the Leone d’Oro all the 
more for having no bells. So he passed into a room that seemed to 
aim at being a salle-d-manger, but finding this also as still and empty 
as a rifled tomb at Thebes or Persepolis, he made his way to a place 
that affected to be a kitchen, but.was also forsaken, and in tempera- 
ture felt alarmingly like a grotto. This was discouraging, but ere he 
had time to be provoked, the hostess made her appearance, seemingly 
by accident, a comely woman of middle age, whose cosy person con- 
trasted favorably with the desolate state of her house, and whose 
bright and affable eyes were pledges of at least a hearty good-will to 
do the best she could for her customers. Aided, perhaps, more by his 
own good looks (for Alexander was a tall, handsome fellow, with clus- 
tering brown hair, and had bright eyes in his head) than his acquaint- 
ance with the good woman’s tongue, he soon came to a perfect under- 
standing with her, and his first care was to provide a comfortable 
room for Woodville, and see that his sheets were well aired, a point 
about which he was not a little punctilious. 

A common apartment looking out on the water was, of course, in- 
dispensable, and on that point there was no difficulty, for he might have 
had all the rooms in the albergo; the wide world of the Leone d’Oro 
was all his own. His own little chamber was one of a suite of similar 
rooms, all of which opened upon the airy gallery already mentioned ; 
it had the merit of being clean, though rudely furnished, and was 
curtained with a glorious old vine, which twisted itself like a great 
serpent round the pillars that supported it, pushing its lithe branches 
through every interstice of the balustrade, from which he could have 
dropped plump down into the lake. 

Woodville was too indisposed—whether it was fancy or not—to 
want any thing but some posset or another, with a thimbleful of 
brandy from his own flask in it, which posset, when his friend had or- 
dered, he prudently left the subject of his own dinner, or rather supper, 
to the landlady’s discretion, confiding, however, more in her good dis- 
positions than in her power to give effect to them. But there were 
always eggs, coffee, and fruit ; the lake was sure to furnish some fish, 
and at that period a flask of tolerable wine was not so hard to find in 
any part of Italy as it was in later years, after the divine grape caught 
the distemper, which caused you and me, and all honest fellows, such 
deep and heartfelt concern. 

As soon as the warm drink was ready, Alexander took it himself 
to Woodville, whom he found sitting on the side of his bed, in a queer 
old dressing-gown, his hands miserably folded, and so dismal that he 
might have sat for a picture of blameless insolvency. It was hard to 
help laughing at the length of his face, long enough at all times, but 
now longer than ever, he was so chop-fallen, and besides a two days’ 








growth of a sandy beard added something mildly savage to his phys- 
iognomy. No doubt he was inwardly execrating Switzerland and Tialy, 
mountains, lakes, forests, and waterfalls, and all that had tempted him 
to leave his tranquil garret in Paris to be drenched to the skin on the 
top of Monterone. Alexander knew all this perfectly well, but he did 
not know the worst and most indescribable of the poor artist’s griev- 
ances, which related to his six hours’ side on the back of the donkey. 
He was just recording a vow that no force, persuasion, or argument, 
should ever induce him again to expose himself to such torture and in- 
dignity, particularly as his box was provided neither with spermaceti 
nor diachylum, when Alexander came in; and hoping to cheer his 
friend, while he was dropping the cognac into the drink, he repeated 
what he had gathered from the landlady about the weather, that 
such a morning as they had on the hills was quite exceptional at that 
season. 

“T suspect the exceptions are tolerably frequent,” grunted the de- 
jected artist. 

“But you know,” said his friend, soothingly, as you talk to a peev- 
ish child, “ the exception proves the rule.” 

“From which, I suppose,” muttered Woodville, “we are to infer 
that the more numerous the exceptions the stronger the proof. I 
know to my cost what exceptional weather means; I never went any- 
where in my life at home or abroad for the sake of a holiday, or change 
of air, or climate, without finding it exactly the contrary of what I 
had been promised—but it was always exceptional—that was always 
the word.” 

Alexander knew this pettish fit would pass with a good night’s 
rest, but not before it, so he made as if his dinner was cooling, and 
left his companion to get into bed. But there was still a moment to 
spare before his dinner came, and from the balcony through the foliage 
of the old vine he enjoyed a view which repaid him for what he had 
been cheated of in the morning. If he missed the sunrise, there was 
a sunset to make him amends. The lake glowed with all the lovely 
combinations of color which you see on the necks of doves, or breasts 
of golden pheasants, the sky lending its glories liberally to the un- 
ruffled water. The terraces and white walls of San Giulio were bathed 
in rose, rapidly deepening to vermilion; the mountains seemed press- 
ing in all round as it were to take charge for the night of the sleeping 
beauty of the lake, and the hamlet on the opposite side seemed already 
buried in slumber under the shadows of the great chestnuts for which 
Orta is famed. The languor of the hour and the clime was over every 
thing, but it was the languor of life, and the scenery pleased Alexander 
more than the severer beauty north of the Alps, which might have 
been expected to be more in tune with the boldness and vigor of his 
character. But the handsome young lawyer was as genial and social 
as he was strong, and the Alps rose in his esteem when he saw their 
savage grandeur softened, as it was here, by all the varied opulence of 
Italian vegetation. The convent bells, too, which were now filling the 
air with tinkling music from the adjacent heights dedicated to St. 
Francis (suggesting refection, while perhaps they only meant to invite 
him to prayer), disposed him to be even more than social, even to be 
convivial, just at the moment when he was called to supper, and, 
through the defection of ‘his friend, was forced to sit down to it 
alone. 

There are meh who will tell you solitude spoils their appetite ; but 
Alexander was not a man of that kind, and though he preferred com- 
pany, the want of it did not prevent him from doing justice to the 
omelet, the frittura, and roast fowl, which were set before him, and 
which, with cheese, coffee, and a bottle of the best wine to be had, 
proved the resources of the Leone d’Oro not so deficient as first ap- 
pearances threatened. In short, he thought all so good that his won- 
der grew how such cheer was to be had in an inn which could only 
boast of two guests in the height of the summer. “Can it really be 
true,” he asked himself, “ that no travellers before ourselves have ever 
had the good sense to turn aside from the beaten route to visit this at- 
tractive spot ? 

* Are we the first 


That ever burst 
Into this silent lake ?’” 


It was not very likely, in such circumstances, that they kept a 
travellers’ book, but the rarity of a guest would perhaps make them 
the more careful to record the arrival of one, when such a secular 
event occurred. 

At all events he would ask the question. The Leone d’Oro did 
keep a book. If it had few visitors it made the most of them, The 
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book was brought him, but he turned over the entries of seven years, 
searcely finding the names of as many Englishmen. For the last three 
years, however, the names of a Mr. and Miss Evelyn appeared uni- 
formly in August, and, with a curious precision, always on the same 
day of the month. They had, moreover, as the entries showed, al- 
ways come from a place called La Tour, which Alexander learned from 
his itinerary was a town in the Vaudois country, so renowned in his- 
tory for the strug- 
gles and sufferings 
of its people in the 
cause of religious 
liberty. 
“Three times!” 
thought Alexander. 
“ The Evelyns, who- 
ever they are, if they 
are not the original 
discoverers of Orta, 
know at least how 
to appreciate it. I 
honor their constan- 
ey, but I fear it is 
exhausted; already 
they are a day be- 
hind their time, so 
they will probably 
return no more.” 
With these re- 
flections he drank 
the last glass of his 
bottle, strolled to 
the top of the Monte 
Sacro by what re- 
mained of twilight, 
and went to his bed. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE GIRL OF BUSINESS. 


At Orta they do 
not eat their night- 
ingales and thrushes 
so systematically as 
is the general bar- 
barous usage in It- 
aly—at least, they 
had not eaten them 
all up at the pe 
riod of our story; 
for there remained 
a choir quite large 
enough, at least, 
with the help of 
the convent-bells, to 
have roused Mr. 
Alexander at a very 
early hour, had he 
not required a little 
more of Nature’s 
soft nursing than 





“Ha,” said Alexander to himself, “ this is Miss Evelyn, no doubt ; 
they must have arrived during the night, or at a very early hour this 
morning. They are tolerably punctual, I must do them the justice to 
say.” 

He now heard the casement opened, which gave access, like his 
own, to the vine-wreathed balcony, and, at the same instant, the lady, 
with the more youthful and articulate voice, broke forth into a rap- 

turous address to 
the lake, of which, 
without hearing 
every word, he was 
easily able to gath- 
er the tenor. She 
vowed it was love. 
lier than she had 
ever séen it before; 
she said the foliage 
was richer, the roses 
sweeter, the grapes 
larger—every thing 
was more beauteous 
than ever. Over and 
over again she vow- 
ed it was the sweet- 
est spot in all the 
world, and once or 
twice she even called 
the lake her own, 
which made Alexan- 
der think that she 
must indeed have 
been the original 
discoverer. 

After this burst 
of girlish enthusi- 
asm, her tone wasa 
little altered, but 
still her next-room 
neighbor could cdl- 
lect very distinctly 
that she was de 
lighted on her fath- 
er’s account, even 
more than her own, 
to find herself once 
more at “the dear, 
quiet, old Léone 
d’Oro.” 

The next observ- 
ation was addressed 
to her companion, 
who was probably 
her maid. 

“T trust, Han- 
nah, we are the only 
people in the 
house?” 

Alexander _ lost 
the reply, but it 
must have been ia 
the: affirmative, for 
the mistress wa 


usual to set him up after the fatigues of the last two days. In fact, ) heard to say that more visitors would destroy the charm of Orta and 


he slept until near seven, and even then lay on his back for a few 
minutes, which was also against his usage, just to deliberate what might 
be done before breakfast, as well as during the day. 

While his thoughts were thus occupied, he fancied he heard a stir- 
ring and rustling in a room adjoining his own, and which he now per- 
ceived was only separated from it by a slight, and perhaps temporary 
partition. He knew it was not Woodville’s, for that was on the 
other side of the corridor. 
audible; it was easy to distinguish that they were female voices. One 
was remarkably articulate and silvery, and evidently that of an Eng- 
lish girl. 


quite ruin the Leone d’Oro. 
It was a pleasant idea of Miss Evelyn’s, that of an inn ruined by 


| its guests ! 


| 


Presently a voice, or voices, were also | 


| 
| 


| count-book, about which there was a to-do, 


She seemed next to be inquiring about some books, hoping nothing 
had been left behind ; and she called for a certain list in a different 
key from her rapturous speech at the window—not at all harsh or vit- 
enish, only a little dry and peremptory. The list must have beet 
handed to her, for Alexander could hear her murmuring over & num 
ber of names in succession, obviously telling off the volumes they 
ferred to, which appeared to be all forthcoming, except a certain #& 
The ‘title of the missi0g 
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book sounded funny to Alexander’s ear. It was called “ the little 
green Bobbio account-book,” and it would evidently be a serious affair 
for Hannah if the book with this name hed by any chance been 
lost or even left behind. 

All this occupied so short a time, and the young lawyer’s curiosity 
was so much excited, that it only now occurred to him that he was 
rather in a false position, placed so as to overhear the conversation of 
a lady who not only was not aware that his room was occupied, but 
was under the impression that she and her father were the only guests 
in the house. To make any sign now, by coughing, or in any other 
way, would be almost to confess himself an eavesdropper ; so that he 
was quite at a loss what to do, and it was a great relief to him when, 
in a few minutes, both mistress and maid left the room, probably to go 
in quest of the missing treasure. 

You may suppose he had plenty of food for his thoughts, and em- 
ployment for his faculties of divination, while he made his expeditious 
but not negligent toilet, a little more careful certainly than it would 
have been if the Evelyns had not arrived. Alexander was not yet 
much of a lady’s man, or a deep student of the sex; but he had never 
been so perplexed as he now found himself between the conflicting in- 
dications of character out of which his fancy had to frame a notion of 
Miss Evelyn, with only her voice and a few scraps of dialogue to guide 
him. She was a very young lady by her enthusiasm, and not so very 
young by her careful habits. She was wild about scenery, and a mar- 
tinet with her maid; had a passion for roses, yet kept accounts; and, 
lastly, she arrived after he had gone to bed, and yet she was stirring 
before him. Was there ever such a curious medley? Was there ever 
such a riddle of a girl? 

However, it was not to solve enigmas, much less to keep accounts, 
that he had come to Orta; so, as soon as he was dressed, he sallied 
forth, mortified a little at finding that he had already lost so much of 
the morning. In the kitchen, through which he passed, having missed 
his direct way to the inn-door, he found my lady’s maid (a tight girl of 
thirty, neatly dressed in a crisp-blue calico, black apron, and smart cap 
fluttering with pink ribbons) in an altercation with the hostess on the 
subject of breakfast, the difficulty arising, as usual in such cases, from 
the mutual ignorance of the parties of each other’s tongue. Hannah 
wanted new-laid eggs, and, as the landlady neither understood English 
nor French, at least the French that Hannah spoke, the girl was re- 
duced to the primitive expedient described in the old rhyme— 

“If I wanted bread 
My jaws I set a-going, 
And asked for new-laid eggs 
By clapping hands and crowing.” 

Through Alexander’s intervention the difficulty was soon got over, 
and the maid was profuse of her thanks and courtesies for the assistance 
which her obliging countryman gave her to settle it. Alexander then 
gave his own instructions for breakfast, at which meal he expected to 
be joined by his friend, and in the mean time there was half an hour 
at his disposal, time enough for a row to the island and back again. 
On the little quay, which was hard by, he found an elderly gentleman, 
who, of course, was Mr. Evelyn, inquiring about a boat for the same 
purpose, but for a later hour, after the heat of the day had subsided. 
They saluted one another without speaking. Alexander selected his 
boat, and the elderly gentleman returned to the inn. 





ABOUT EARS. 





HAVE been asked, says Toussenel, why the horse, which delights 

in cleanliness, muddies the water before drinking ; and why his 

ears, erect in servitude, turn downward in the state of liberty, contrary 
to what occurs in the dog. 

The answer to these questions is easy; and, in the first place, the 
horse does not mean to muddy the water which he agitates. 

The horse is a native of sandy, sun-burned regions, and he rejoices 
in the toilet-—two reasons for loving the bath. But, as in these coun- 
tries the rare and treacherous wave is the habitual resort of crocodiles, 
of leeches and electric eels, the horse paws the water before entering 
it, so as to drive away such vermin; and he sounds the bottom with 
his hoof to see whether it be propitious for his bath, for every horse 
that feels the water is ready to roll in it. 

As to the second question, the answer requires a physiological 
Study of the ear. 

The ear is an organ destined to give information by the perception 





of sounds in space ; consequently the direction of the ear of a beast 
should instruct you at once concerning its behavior and its character. 
The ear of the hare, directed backward, tells you that.this poor ani- 
mal is destined to be chased. This direction of its channel of sound 
announces the especial object of the organ, viz., to inform the fugitive 
of the number and the swiftness of his pursuers. 

But, if the ear of the beast chased is turned backward, so cannot 
be the ear of the pursuer, of the fox, or the wolf, or the hunting-dog. 

The ear of these forcers assumes, in fact, an opposite direction. 
The primitive hunting-dogs—the greyhound and the shepherd’s dog, 
which only hunt by running down their game—will then have their 
ears straight, and the auditory canal directed forward. The weasel, 
the cat, even the fox, which need to know what is going on among the 
branches overhead, will have their ears large, expanded, and fitted to 
perceive little noises above them. 

The horse, in his wild state, wanders in pasturing, but does not 
hunt ; he has no man in charge, and grazes with his head low. The 
conduit of the ear is then directed toward the soil, which is the best 
of all conductors of sound, and which transmits to it that of the 
march and the voices of the enemy. 

But, when the horse has once accepted the companionship of man’s 
labors and dangers, other duties are incumbent on him in this capa- 
city, and he changes his bearing along with his diet. As soon as, with 
this change of spirit, he must take the lead, and guide his rider in the 
dark, he raises his ear like the greyhound, so as to catch every sound 
in front of him. By virtue of the same principle, the setter dog, when 
made to quit running down his game, ceases to hold his ear straight, 
and wears it like the mummy. 

Why, then, all dogs of running breeds ought to carry their ears 
straight, like the greyhound and the Arabian horse? Certainly; and 
you are up to your ears in the truth. 

Pallas, cited by Cuvier (“Régne Animal”), has also noted the 
downward cast of the ear in a wild colt caught upon the steppes of 
Tartary, and which became extremely docile. 

The horse has two muscles of the ear peculiar to himself among 
animais, and which give it a varied freedom of movements. 

The ears of the mole close by a sphincter muscle which excludes 
the dirt. In the owl and the bat tribes, this organ has remarkable 
developments—in some of the latter (to which it gives name) being as 
large as the rest of their body, and completing that grotesque appear- 
ance which has made them a favorite type of the hobgoblin. 





SKETCHES OF EARLY LIFE IN BOSTON. 


No. II. 
HOW THEY TRIED TO REGULATE LIFE AND MANNERS IN BOSTON. 


“TN its social aspects, life in Boston during the earlier years 

of its settlement was altogether unique. When the nine- 
o’clock bell rang at night, it was the signal for all wanderers in 
the streets to betake themselves to their respective habitations; 
and “ presently the constables walked the rounds to see good 
order kept, and to take up loose people.” The curfew still tolls, 
not only in Boston, but in almost all the towns and villages of 
New England; at this signal, however, the lights are not ex- 
tinguished, neither are the embers on the hearth-stone covered 
with ashes+-embers and hearth-stones for the most part belong 
to the past; patriots must now swear, if they swear at all, “by 
their furnaces and registers”—nor does silence reign in the 
streets. In modern times, the season of festivity begins at the 
hour when our good fathers and mothers consigned themselves 
to saintly slumbers. 

On every Saturday morning, all persons residing in Boston, 
able to bear arms, were drilled on the Common, and, after the 
companies were formed in order, we read that “a certain space 
of time was allotted to private devotion, after which the officer 
in command prayed aloud for a season.” At the close of the 
drill, another season of devotion followed. ‘The poor Indian” 
could testify that these men were not backward in the day of 
battle, because they prayed before they fought. 

In these days, when contractors under government are sup- 
posed to enrich themselves in so many illegitimate ways, and 
the rate of taxation in some of our cities is so much enhanced 
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by the fraudulent transactions of officials, it is refreshing to find 
how differently such things were managed by the settlers of 
Boston. The first public contract which they made was for the 
erection of a framework of timber, then called the “ Bilboes,” 
on which offenders were exhibited with some badge of shame 
—usually a piece of scarlet cloth, with a letter upon it, indi- 
eating the nature of their crime—suspended around their neck, 
or perhaps publicly scourged; and this structure was usually 
placed directly in front of the meeting-house door. The bilboes 
having been constructed, duly examined by the authorities, and 
the bills audited, the first person that was sentenced to occupy 
the machine was the carpenter who built it, “in consideration 
of his excessive charges for the work.” 

In the good old times of which we write, it is evident that 
the evils of intemperance were as great as they have ever been 
in any portion of our history. Mr. Winthrop complains bitterly 
of the amount of hot drinks consumed by the young people on 
board the Arbella during the voyage from Southampton to 
America; and every art of legislation was devised to check the 
ravages of this vice, short of absolute prohibition, or any re- 
striction upon the private use, by the more respectable members 
of society, of what is sometimes termed in the statute “the 
good creature of God.” Mr. John Josselyn, gent., who visited 
Boston eight years after its settlement, says: “I found two 
houses of entertainment, called ordinaries, into which if a 
stranger went, he was presently followed by one appointed to 
that office, who would thrust himself into his company unin- 
vited, and, if he called for more drink than the officer, in his 
judgment, thought he could soberly bear away, he would pres- 
ently countermand it, and appoint the proportion beyond which 
he could not get one drop.” 

The custom of “drinking one to another, which draweth 
the abominable practice of drinking healths,” is positively for- 
bidden by law. Among the reasons assigned by the General 
Court for this order, are the following : 

“1. It was a thing of no good use. 

“2. It was an inducement to drunkenness, and occasion of 
quarrelling and bloodshed. 

“3. It occasioned much waste of wine and beer. 

“4, It was very troublesome to many, especially the master 
and mistress of the feast, who were forced thereby to drink 
more oft than they would.” 

Drinking with disreputable associates, more especially if it 
was not accompanied by judicious and timely remarks on the 
évils of intemperance, also appears to have brought the offender 
under the reproof of the magistrate. Thus “ Benj. Hubbard is 
solemnly admonished of his failing for being in company with 
James Brown and the rest, and often drinking of the strong- 
water bottle with them, and not reproving them.” 

A man, convicted of drunkenness in the year 1633, was sen- 
tenced to attend every day upon the session of the General 
Court, and in their presence wear the ominous scarlet cloth, 
with the letter D inscribed upon it. The thought will here 
suggest itself, whether some such exhibition as this,might not 
have a salutary effect upon our modern representative assem- 
blies, and also whether the general aspect of these bodies would 
not be somewhat enlivened if the erring members thereof were 
adorned in like manner with scarlet. 

Some time before the transfer of the patent to America, a 
petition was forwarded to the Massachusetts Bay Company to 
this effect: “‘ We especially desire you to take care that no to- 
bacco be planted under your government, unless it be some 
small quantity for mere necessity and for physic, for preserva- 
tion of their healths; and that the same be taken privately by 
ancient men, and none other.” It would appear as though 
“the ancient men” were a little inclined to monopolize the 
poisonous weed. 

A few years later, we find that the court felt it to be neces- 
sary to relax in some degree the rigidity of the law; for it is 
ordered “that no person shall take any tobacco publicly ; and 





every one shall pay one penny for every time he is convicted 
for taking tobacco in any place.” Still later, the law is again 
modified: “It is farther ordered, that no person shall take to- 
bacco privately, in his own house, or in the house of another, 
before strangers ; and that two or more shall not take it to- 
gether, anywhere, under the penalty of eleven shillings and six. 
pence for every offence.” 

From the tone of legislation adopted soon after this, we may 
infer that the early settlers of Boston found it as hard to regn- 
late such matters as these by law as their posterity have proved 
it to be. “This court, finding that, since the passage of the 
former laws against tobacco, the same is more abused than before, 
it is therefore ordered that no man shall take any tobacco in 
the fields, except in his journey or at meal-times, upon pain of 
twelvepence for every offence; nor shall take any tobacco in 
any inn or common victualling-house, except in a private room 
there, so as neither the master of the same house, nor any other 
guests there, shall take offence thereat.” Constables are further 
charged “to take special notice of common coasters, unprofit- 
able fowlers, and tobacco-takers.” 

In modern times, the only legislation that we ever heard of 
in this country, aiming to regulate the matter of apparel, was 
the law adopted some few years since by Congress, forbidding 
our ministers abroad to assume any other than an ordinary 
citizen’s dress on state occasions, it being presumed that the 
crow-like appearance of an American ambassador, moving 
about in sable simplicity among the gilded and scarleted myr- 
midons of foreign courts, would be an impressive testimony to 
the chaste and severe grandeur of republican institutions. Any 
attempt on the part of our Legislatures to interfere with the or- 
dinary fashions of society would be the ruin of the political 
party which proposed it. 

It was not so in the days of which we write. Four years 
after the settlement of Boston, this whole matter, in its most 
minute details, came under the inspection of the General Court, 
when the number of slashes in the sleeve was determined by 
law; and lace, gold thread, gold or silver girdles, hat-bands, 
belts, ruffs, and beaver hats, are forbidden any longer to be 
worn, with the previso that those who already have such vani- 
ties as these in their possession may wear them until they are 
worn out, always excepting “immoderate great sleeves, slash- 
apparel, and long wigs,” which must see the light no more. 
With a minuteness that is edifying, the statute goes on to say 
that “‘no person shall make or sell any done lace, to be worn 
upon any garment or linen, upon pain of five shillings for every 
offence, provided that binding or small edging lace may be 
used.” 

The grand climacteric of this style of legislation appears in 
an order providing for the arraignment before the court of any 
person “ who should give offence to his neighbor by the exces- 
sive length of his hair! ” 

There is a specialty in the legislation of this period, which 
is without any parallel in the history of nations. In 1637, 
“Geo. Barlow for his idleness is sentenced to be whipt,” and 
“ Richard Osborne is enjoined to give an account to the con- 
stable weekly how he doth improve his time.” ‘“ Oapt. Lovell is 
admonished to take heed of light carriage.” A year or two 
after, ‘‘ Elizabeth Chaulkley is enjoined to make double restitu- 
tion for the eggs and things which she stole;” “John Grosse, 
for common railing, is disfranchised;” and “John Stone and 
his wife are admonished to make bigger bread.” 

The legislative assembly of the colony were perhaps as prof- 
itably occupied in the consideration of such matters as they 
would have been if they had turned their attention to other 
topics, which in our day consume the time of senators and 
representatives ; but it is hard to believe that a civilized com- 
munity could ever submit to such an impertinent interference 
with their domestic affairs as is involved in the following order 
of the court: “A daily register shall be kept in each family of 
what is done by all and every person ”—subject, of course, t0 
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the inspection of the legal authorities. We wish that a few of 
these family registers had been preserved and transmitted to 
posterity. What strange light they would throw upon the 
habits of the times! 


Freedom of utterance, both in private and in public, is one“ 


of the priceless privileges of a citizen, and there are none who 
hold it more sacred and precious than the good people now in- 
heriting the soil and the virtues of the early settlers of Boston. 
It might not be going too far to say that, among the great re- 
formers and “silver-tongued orators” to whom that city has 
given birth, there are some whose candid and trenchant criti- 
cism of public men and measures at times borders upon vitu- 
peration. 
have been treated, if they had lived and talked some two hun- 
dred and thirty years ago: 

‘Boston, 1632.—Third Annual Session of the General Court. 

“Ordered, that Thos. Knower be set in the bilboes for 
threatening the court, that, if he should be punished, he would 
nave it tried in England whether he was lawfully punished or not. 

“Ordered, that Sam. Norman shall be whipped for saying 
that, if the ministers who come here will only rail against 
England, it would make them more popular with many 
persons. 

“Ordered, that Ensign Jennison shall be fined the sum of 
twenty pounds for upbraiding the court with injustice, he hav- 
ing uttered these words—‘I pray God deliver me from this 
court! ’—professing he had waited from court to court, and 
could not have justice done him.” 

Mr. Aspinwall was discharged from being any longer a 
member of the court, for affirming his conviction of the lawful- 
ness of a certain petition that had been sent in; and Mr. Cog- 
geshall was, in like sort, dismissed for declaring his belief in 
the innocence of the Rev. John Wheelwright, who had been 
charged with teaching erroneous doctrine. 

Robert Shorthose was committed to prison for remarking to 
a bystander that, “if the magistrate had any thing to say to 
him, he might come to him.” Mr. Shorthose was, however, 
soon released, having become bound, in the sum of twenty shil- 
lings, to appear in person at the next session of the court, and 
to be of good behavior in the mean time. 

Thos. Lechford, who appears to have fallen into the habit 
of expressing his opinion of matters and things in general rather 
freely, “‘acknowledging to the court that he had overshot him- 
self, and is sorry for it, promising hereafter to attend to his 
proper calling, and not to meddle with controversies, was dis- 
missed.” 

Mr. Thos. -Makepeace—it is sad to think that a man with 
such a name should have exposed himself to official censure— 
was arraigned before the court, and, “ because of his novel dis- 
position, was informed that we were weary of him, unless he 
reform.” What would happen if all persons in our day pos- 
sessed of “a novel disposition” were liable to similar treat- 
ment ? 

Two or three years after this, Mr. Israel Stoughton pub- 
lished a book in which he had the temerity to intimate that the 
Court of Assistants were not to be considered as, in all re- 
spects, paragons of legislation. The civil authorities at once 
took up the matter, and the book is declared “to have given 
much trouble and offence.” The pressure upon the author soon 
becomes so severe, that regard for his own safety impels him to 
acknowledge his sin, and at the same time petition the court 
that they would cause “said book to be burnt, as weak and 
offensive.” To what depths of humiliation. must Mr. Stough- 
ton have been reduced before he could be led to pronounce a 
work, written by his own hand and bearing his name, to be a 
weak production! But even this acknowledgment did not save 
him from punishment. 

It was not, however, only those who railed against the state, 
upon whom the arm of the law fell; the clerical profession were 
also shielded from improper criticism, and protected in the ex- 


Let us see how these outspoken brethren would ~ 





ercise of their functions as teachers of religion against lay in- 
trusion, especially against the interference of women with their 
prerogatives. Perhaps the Boston clergy would not be as sen- 
sitive to the charge of heresy as they were when a stiff-necked 
Antinomian was fined forty shillings “for affirming that all the 
ministers in Boston, except two and perhaps three, did teach a 
covenant of works.” The “covenant of works” is thought 
somewhat better of, now, than it was in those days. 

Two pictures are brought before us in the next extracts that 
we shall give from the records of the General Court, which 
may excite laughter or tears of indignation, according to our 
mood : 

“Ordered, that Jane Hawkins has liberty till the beginning 
of the third month, called May. And then the magistrates, if 
she does not depart before, to dispose of her. And, in the 
mean time, she is not to meddle in surgery or physic, drinks, 
plaisters, or oils; nor to question matters of religion, except 
with the ministers, for her.own satisfaction.” The doctors of 
medicine, as well as the doctors of divinity, are protected by 
this order. 

The second picture suggests more painful thoughts. In ac- 
cordance with a general law, to be found in the statute-book, a 
woman—whose name we shall suppress, lest there may be sur- 
viving relatives whose feelings might be wounded—was con- 
demned to stand for half an hour in front of the meeting-house 
on a lecture-day, “ with her tongue hanging from her mouth in 
a cleft stick, for speaking against the minister.” Suppose that, 
in these days but we forbear. 

Neither did the law fail to recognize the sacredness of pri- 
vate reputation, and to visit the slanderer of his neighbor with 
swift and stern punishment; as, for instance, it is ‘“ Ordered, 
that John Lee shall be whipt and fined for calling Mr. Ludlow 
false-hearted knave, hard-hearted knave, and heavy friend.” 
We may think that our laws ought to protect us more effectu- 
ally than they do against the aspersions of the ill-minded; but 
it would be hard if one were liable to be whipped and fined for 
insinuating that some of his friends were a little heavy. 

The restrictions upon travel present a very singular feature 
in the legislation of Boston. The jealousy which existed be- 
tween the Massachusetts and the Rhode Island colonies is easily 
accounted for; but it could hardly have been expected to show 
itself in the form manifested by an enactment where the people 
of the neighboring district are spoken of as if they were dan- 
gerous animals going about to devour. This is the statute: 
* All persons from the Providence Plantation are forbidden to 
go at large in the Massachusetts colony;” and a young man 
from Providence, who ventured to visit Boston for the transac- 
tion of business, was actually arrested and imprisoned. 

Somewhat more inexplicable is the following act: “Mr. 
Richard Brown is fined five pounds for going to Connecticut 
without leave.” 

It is not to be understood that, mingled with all this quaint 
and often absurd legislation, there is not also much which indi- 
cates great wisdom and forethought. They were wise men 
who passed these foolish laws ; wise men still continue to pass 
foolish laws. Who can tell how some of our doings will read 
two or threo hundred years hence? While we are casting 
stones backward, we may be hit in front. 

We shall next proceed to show how they conducted public 
worship in Boston. 








BIRTH, INFANCY, MARRIAGE, AND DEATH 
IN BULGARIA. 


ROM the cradle to the grave, the Bulgarian is haunted by strange 
customs and observances, such as are little known in Europe. 
When a child is born, the witch, who is present officially, brings a 
reaping-hook into the room, and then proceeds to rub the infant all 
over with salt, and to fumigate the room in order to drive away all in- 
trusive evil spirits from the mother and child. 
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With the exception of this bath of salt, a Bulgarian child is never 
washed until he attains the age of seven years ; and, for the first years 
of his life, a piece of garlic (in the case of a girl, one or two coins) is 
tied upon his head to preserve him from the evil eye. As soon as he 
is able to work, he is surrounded by superstitions which he is obliged 
to observe: if he fetches water, he must throw away some of it; if he 
brings flour from the mill, he must burn incense under it ; in short, he 
cannot take a step without coming in contact with a superstition or an 
adet (custom), which, if not respected, will avenge itself on him, and, 
without counting the spirits who lie in wait for him in the forest or at 
the fountain, his life is filled with fears which go far to compensate for 
its great enjoyments of eating, drinking, and dancing. 

When a young man wishes to marry, he speaks to his parents, who 
arrange the matter with those of the lady chosen, and swaty * are sent 
to propose in due form; the amount of the corbeille is settled, as well 
as that of the baseh parasi, or head-money, presented by the suitor to 
the mother of his intended, and then the gody, or betrothal, takes 
place. This is a ceremony of great interest to all Bulgarians, who 
have the same tastes as those commemorated in the songs about their 
great heroes, of which the constant chorus is— 

“ Pak jede i pije,”’ 

“* And he eats and drinks.” 
The gody is usually held at the house of the girl’s parents, where the elder 
guests sit around a cloth spread on the floor and covered with various 
dishes all strongly flavored with garlic, while the wine-jug circulates 
freely ; in another room the young people indulge in a similar repast, 
and afterward dance outside the house, the girls singing songs at in- 
tervals. The young man then brings in his presents, which consist of 
various articles of feminine clothing, several pairs of slippers, brace- 
lets, ear-rings, a head-dress and necklace of gold or silver coins, and a 
silver girdle; the value of these offerings is discussed by the father of 
the girl, and a fresh bargain ensues, the suitor adding coin by coin to 
the necklace till his future father-in-law is satisfied, and, when this re- 
sult is attained, all the finery is placed in a tekneh, a wooden dish used 
for making bread and for a cradle. Then all the guests set to work 
again at the banquet till daylight dawns upon the many tipsy and the 
very few sober. The next day the young lady puts on all the presents 
of her fiancé, and is considered as engaged. 

This betrothal is in no ways a religious ceremony, and leaves it 
open to either party to break off the engagement, but such a rupture 
seldom occurs ; the marriage never takes place within six months of 
the gody, and is often delayed for two or even three years. 

With some rare exceptions, these arrangements are by no means 
love-matches ; the young man wishes to establish himself as head of 
a household, and chooses a wife as he would a yoke of buffaloes, look- 
ing upon her as a machine for labor and the probable mother of sons 
who will in time be able to work for him, and whom he can beat as 
his father beat him until he became too strong to permit it—for a Bul- 
garian son, when he grows up, makes no scruple of returning with in- 
terest the blows received from his father. Thus the bride is chosen, 
not for the beauty of her more or less Kalmuck features, but for the 
muscular strength which will render her valuable as a beast of 
burden. 

Sometimes you may meet with a Bulgarian Lindoro who translates 
his passion into the music of the Gaida, or courts some stalwart Ro- 
sina by playfully throwing lumps of mud at her as they meet at the 
fountain, or who buys an enormous pair of boots and spurs to attract 
the attention of his beloved, and proves the strength of his affection 
by treading upon her toes. 

But Lindoro here, like the true Lindoro everywhere, is poor, and 
perhaps seeks, by a disinterested love, to attract into his own purse a 
few of the zecchini which he needs ; at any rate, it is no blasphemy to 
doubt the purity of his motives in a country where a powerfully-built 
wife is a good investment, instead of being an expensive luxury. 

The marriage (swadba) is prepared for by the bridegroom’s installa- 
tion in his new house, and the purchase of various domestic animals, es- 
pecially a pair of oxen or buffaloes, without the possession of which the 
match would be considered a very poor one for the lady, if not en- 
tirely out of the question ; when all is ready, he sends his parents or 





.* For this word there is no exact equivalent in English; the swaty are 
friends of the young man who act as his proxies in the delicate matter of 
“proposing —to the parents of the lady, however, never to herself; the 
latter ceremony, which is so much thought of in England, not being cus- 
tomary in Bulgaria. 





his swaty to announce that he wishes the ceremony to take place in 
two or three weeks. 

During the week preceding the marriage, which is always celebrated 
on a Sunday, the parents of the bride and bridegroom prepare the 
‘furniture, etc., of the new ménage, the girls of the village dance before 
the house of the bride, and the youths pay the same compliment to 
the bridegroom. On the Friday before the marriage, the presents, 
hung on a cord, are exhibited in the bride’s house, and she herself has 
her hair plaited into innumerable minute tresses ; then she takes, for the 
Jirst and last time in her life, a complete bath. Horrible as this state- 
ment seems, it is the literal truth. Till the age of seven years a child 
must not be touched by water, and, although, after that period, the 
face, hands, and feet may be washed, the cleansing of the whole body 
would be chok gunah, a great sin, and is never practised by either male 
or female Bulgarians, with the solitary exception mentioned. 

On the eventful Sunday, when the papas are ready, the ceremony 
takes place in the church, if there be one, or otherwise in the bride- 
groom’s house, and, after the marriage, the happy couple are led in 
procession to the mansion of the bride’s father, where the young girls 
dance, corn is sprinkled over the husband and wife, and the latter, her 
face covered with a veil (often scarlet), kisses the hands of all the 
married women of the village, receiving in return a fig from each of 
them. 

Then all the usual feasting goes on, and all the guests drink more 
than is good for them, and the married couple are shut up in their own 
house for a week, during which time they may neither go out nor re- 
ceive visits. 

When this period of imprisonment is over, the married women 
fetch the bride, who carries two water-buckets, to the fountain, round 
which she walks three times, preceded by the oldest of the women, 
then the contents of the buckets are thrown over her, she kisses 
hands all round, and again receives a present of figs. 

The same day she pays a visit to her mother, and is henceforward 
considered as a member of the sisterhood of married women. 

The married women are not generally allowed to join in the village 
dance, although some of the bolder spirits amongst them occasionally 
do so; this dance, which is called in Russian bitchok, is here styled 
horo (Xépo¢), and strongly resembles the “ Romaika’s dull round.” A 
circle of dancers is formed, the girls and men holding each other by 
the belt or girdle, and going round and round for hours to the music 
of the gaida. The motion is slow, monotonous, and ungraceful, but 
the coup d’cil from a distance is picturesque enough, from the gaudy 
colors of the female dresses. In our village the feminine taste for or- 
nament has invented a new head-dress, consisting of pieces of the 
English or French newspapers received by us, which are in great re- 
quest by the village beauties as bonjouks, or jewels ; the portions most 
sought after are the headings or the advertisements in big capitals, so 
that the Derekuoi young ladies may often be seen wearing on their fore- 
heads such placards as the following: “The Times,” “Mort aux 
Rats,” “ Pall Mall Gazette,” “ Vente a cause de Faillite,” “ Holloway’s 
Pills,” “ Plus d’huile de foie de Morue,” “A vendre 4 grand rabais,” 
“Mme. Elise, Marchand de Modes,” and a host of other typographical 
varieties, which are highly prized in the first circles of the Derekuoi 
fashionables. 

At the end of every life, whether one of hardship and labor like 
the Turks, or feasting and idling like the Bulgarians, comes death ; but 
just as the latter considers baptism not as the admission of the infant 
into the Church of Christ, but as a mere sprinkling with water for 
which the papas receives so much, so he looks upon death as the dis- 
charge of a mere animal function. 

When he is given over by the witch, he prepares for the passage 
from life to an unknown world with a sang froid strongly resembling 
courage, but which is merely the result of a fatalism arising from 
apathy; he bargains with the papas as to the price of his burial, 
orders the mortuary feasts, and, in short, prepares himself very quietly 
to repose in the grave which is already dug for him. During all this 
time the room is filled with women, shrieking and groaning in a manner 
sufficient almost to kill a healthy man. 

At the moment of death, all pots, kettles, and other utensils are 
turned upside-down, in order to prevent the soul of the departed tak 
ing refuge in one of them, and therefrom commencing a system of ai 
noyance against the family; candles or tapers are lit around the 
body, and the head is dressed with flowers; a great eikon (picture of & 
saint) is placed upon the breast, the body is clothed in its best clothes, 
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or in some’ specially made for the purpose, and a pair of slippers, 
while all the members of the family run outside and scream a lamen- 
tation, which is generally after this fashion : 

“Oh! Tanaz! Boze! Bozé! 


Who will cut wood for us now? 
(Shrieks and howis.) 


“* Who will kill the sheep, 
Or who will take care of the poor buffaloes ? 
(Shrieks and howls.) 


“Who will carry the corn to the mill ? 
Who will beat us as you used to do, 
Oh, Tanaz?”’ 
(Shrieks and howls.) 

Five minutes afterward an araba, with a couple of oxen or buffa- 
loes, is brought round, containing a ladder, on which the corpse is 
placed without either shroud or coffin ; but only two men accompany 
it, one to drive, the other to act as sexton; arrived at the cemetery, 
the body is thrown into the grave, a few spadefuls of earth thrown 
upon it, perhaps a stone is placed, and all is over. No burial-service 
is ever said, for although a minimum sum of forty piastres must be 
paid to the papas for every burial, he never appears, nor in any way 
officiates ; if the family choose to have masses said for the sou! of the 
dead, they must make a new bargain, but in the country it is not 
much the fashion. 

The same evening there is a great death-feast of relations and 
friends in the house of mourning, which is repeated in ten days, and 
again at the expiration of one month, three months, six months, a 
year, and three years; these are called in Bulgarian pominki, com- 
memorations. If the dead man leaves a widow, she goes to his grave 
every morning for forty days, and throws water over it, “so that he 
may not die of thirst.” Besides the pominki, the Bulgarians hold a 
feast in the cemetery on Palm Sunday, and, after much eating and 
drinking, leave the remains upon the graves of their friends, who, 
they are persuaded, will eat them during the night ; on Easter Mon- 
day an Easter-egg is placed on each grave. 

The Bulgarian mourning, which is worn only by women, consists 
in wearing every article of clothing inside out; as with us, it varies in 
duration according to the consanguinity of the relation lost; that of 
a widow is fixed at one year. 





JAMES HARPER. 


R. JAMES HARPER, so almost universally known as the 

senior member of the distinguished publishing firm of 

Harper & Brothers, was recently thrown from his carriage, the 
injuries arising from the accident proving fatal two days later. 

In the Franklin Square publishing-house there were four 
brothers, the eldest seventy-four years of age, and the youngest 
nearly sixty-six. For over fifty years these brothers have been 
associated together—at the beginning the two oldest as pro- 
prietors, and the younger as apprentices; but, since the year 
1826, al] united under the widely-known name of Harper & 
Brothers. Of the early struggles of these brothers the world 
knows little; of their brilliant successes it knows much. Be- 
ginning almost with the birth of our national literature, they 
have been its faithful aids; great reputations have been founded 
under their auspices; great geniuses recognized and developed ; 
they have made not only wealth for themselves, but name and 
fortune for others. 

Of the public spirit, business energy and sagacity, and un- 
swerving integrity of the Brothers Harper, nothing need be 
said. They are recognized and admired by all who know them. 
Mr. James Harper was the founder of the business, and for 
many years its chief inspiration. He was a man of a singularly 
felicitous organization. The vivacity of youth never forsook 
him. At seventy-focr years of age there was little to indicate 
the presence of age, the youthfulness of his appearance, in- 
deed, seeming to promise a life of extraordinary length. Of 
active habits, peculiarly genial and aniniated in temperament, 
of abounding spirits, he united to the qualities of a courteous 
and honorable gentleman those of the cheerful Christian and 
the agreeable companion. He leaves hosts of earnest friends to 
mourn his memory. 











TABLE-TALK. 

rr is by no means surprising that the subject of woman has 

taken a deep hold of public attention. Certainly, so far as a 
question can derive attractions from the interest of its subject, 
the woman-question has a quite incontestable supremacy over 
every other. Nor has it ever been otherwise. The literatures 
of all countries and of all times testify to the eminent place ac- 
corded to woman in the cultivated thought of the world. Alike 
the glory of chivalry, the life of romance, the soul of poetry, 
and the inspiration of art, she has been the regnamteideal in all 
the finer spheres of mental achievement. But all subjects 
change their aspects with the advance of thought. The forms 
of chivalry have passed away, and the romancing spirit is re- 
pressed by a new discipline in a period of absorbing practical 
inquiry ; yet woman is still in the ascendant, though she comes 
before us now in a new phasis. Having been idolized, sung, 
and flattered through all the moods and tenses of poetic feeling, 
it seems at length her destiny to be soberly considered. The 
age is analytic and radical; it takes things to pieces, and goes 
down to their roots. In this temper its attention is drawn to 
woman—to her capacities, duties, and rights, and she thus be- 
comes the subject of a question. But, if woman, as a theme 
of poetry, has never failed to be interesting, as a thesis of 
discussion she has a corresponding importance. The subject 
as now opened goes to the very roots of social order, and, in its 
settlement, if that be possible, it carries with it the settlement 
of a whole range of problems of the deepest moment to society. 
Our age presents no inquiry more important than that of the 
rights, education, and true position of the female sex. Whether 
the leaders of the movement comprehend the real gravity and 
difficulty of the work they have undertaken, is doubtful, 





Recent strikes among workmen in various branches of trade 
have sent employers into the streets in search of apprentices. 
Their success has been very limited. There is a vast number 
of lads seeking clerkships; the mercantile, financial, and pro- 
fessional pursuits have greater accessions than they need; but 
the indisposition to enter the trades or take up the industrial 
arts is so marked, that, if it continue, we shall soon have a labor 
famine. Immigration, in fact, is the only thing that prevents it 
now. Every American boy expects to make his fortune in 
Wall Street, or to run for Congress, and disdains those pursuits 
that are not immediately-conducive to these ends. It may be 
questioned, moreover, whether our public-school education is 
not in part responsible for this condition of things. Our system 
in educating children in ideas above their social level, in pro- 
moting literary rather than scientific culture, and in ignoring 
the industrial arts, is serving to paralyze the productive labor 
of the country at its very source. 





Mr. Robertson’s new comedy of “School,” now acting so 
successfully in London, New York, and Boston, may be cited to 
disprove a common impression, that the stage of the period is 
entirely given over to sensation. This little comedy is almost a 
revelation in dramatic literature. With a plot very slight, with 
no stirring incident, almost without a situation, dealing, in a 
thoroughly realistic way, with ordinary life, it yet has achieved 
the greatest dramatic success of the season. This is to be at- 
tributed to its truthful characters, its charming pictures of life, 
and the highly skilful way in which ordinary incidents are ren- 
dered dramatic and effective. The public taste is not so low as 
it is continually asserted to be. In people’s eagerness to be en- 
tertained, they are not always, it is true, discriminating. Their 
likings, moreover, are catholic, and the very persons who to- 
night are dazzled by the glittering splendors of a “ Black 
Crook,” to-morrow may be subdued by the simple pathos of a 
story like that of “School.” The success of this play is proof 
of the popular sympathy for a pure and elegant drama, and de- 
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prives actors and managers of all excuse for offering the lewd, 
the coarse, or the sensational. 





The women of América are usually supposed to possess an 

immunity from insult or molestation when travelling alone, or 
in other unprotected situations, that their sisters of other coun- 
tries do not enjoy. But Lord Shaftesbury, at a ragged-school 
meeting in Sheffield recently, related an anecdote calculated to 
disprove this idea. In remarking that young ladies would be 
surprised to find with what respect they would be treated by 
the forlorn classes if they would go amongst them with a view 
to education, he said: “In one of the worst parts of London 
there was an institution which he visited. In one room he 
found about thirty-five men listening to the teachings of the 
‘daughter of a small shopkeeper in the neighborhood. She was 
one of the prettiest women he ever saw in his life. He noticed 
that there was no one present but the young woman with those 
rough men, and he said to the superintendent, ‘ Are you not 
afraid to leave my dear little friend alone with all those men?’ 
He replied, ‘Iam.’ ‘Then why don’t you gotoher?’ ‘ You 
mistake my fear. I am not afraid of their doing her any harm. 
They love her so much that they would lick the ground on 
which she walks; but I am afraid some person may step in, 
and, not being under authority, or knowing the manners of the 
place, may say something impertinent to her, and, if he did, he 
would not leave the place alive.’” There is a touching proof, 
in this incident, of the influence that the defenceless innocence 
of women will exercise on the roughest natures. When a gen- 
eral equality of rights, privileges, and duties shall have extin- 
guished all that remains of chivalry for woman, will this in- 
fluence remain ? 





Witerary and Personal Hotes. 


HE Paris correspondent of the Morning Star relates, upon the au- 
thority of Emile Ollivier, an anecdote of M. de Lamartine. ‘ Lamar- 
tine,” says the narrator, “ being at the Hétel de Ville, received the an- 
nouncement that a deputation of Vesuviennes demanded an interview. 
These women, in type and brutality, strongly resembled the famous 
poissardes of the first Revolution. The doors of his cabinet were thrown 
open, and the apartment was presently filled by these fierce-looking 
dames, whose dishevelled locks and uncouth garb presented any thing 
but an attractive spectacle. M. de Lamartine bowed, and begged to 
know whether he could be of any service to his visitors. ‘ Citizen,’ re- 
plied the foremost amongst them, standing with arms a-kimbo in front 
of her comrades, ‘ the Vesuviennes have resolved to send you a deputa- 
tion to express their admiration of your conduct. There are fifty of us, 
and, in the name of all the Vesuviennes, we, fifty in number, have come 
to kiss you.’ The poet gave one glance at the forest of unkempt hair 
and the rubicund cheeks of the fifty unwashed Venuses, and thus re- 
plied: ‘ Citoyennes, I thank you for the sentiments you inspire me 
with ; but allow me to remark that patriots of your stamp are more than 
women—they are men. Men do not embrace each other. We shake 
hands.’ And thus, by a stroke of the most subtle flattery, dic the au- 
thor of the ‘ Méditations’ escape the fifty kisses of the Megewras of the 
Revolution of ’48.” 


Mr. Burlingame, the American gentleman who now represents the 
Chinese empire abroad, seems to be enjeying himself in Paris, with his 
long-tailed followers. A clever paragraphist in a foreign paper speaks 
of them as “‘ Burlingame’s Bears, or the pig-tailed people who walk on 
their hind legs, and follow their leader about.” It is said that at the 
Hotel de Ville, one evening, the Chinamen gazed upon the buffet with 
expressionless eyes, but showed no symptoms of appetite. Soon, how- 
ever, they paused before a heap of marrons glacés, and quickly devoured 
them all. More than once again, other heaps of the delicacy shared the 
same fate, and not enough could be found to satisfy the ravenous celes- 
tials. At the next ball at the Tuileries, the heavenly-minded people were 
again hunting for this luxury of the “ outside barbarians,” and, meeting 
the polite functionary who at the Hétel de Ville had fed them, they 
surrounded him, and searched his pockets for their ambrosia. 


In a notice of Col. Badeau’s Military History of Gen. Grant, the | 


London Saturday Review remarks that ‘‘the work is written with that 
soldierly respect for high qualities, even among the bitterest antagonists, 


which is the first characteristic of a good military history. Foreign im- | 


partiality may regret that the brave armies of the beaten cause should 
throughout be qualified as ‘ the rebels,’ while the forces of the victorious 
majority are ‘ the national troops ;’ but the opinion of the North would 
perhaps hardly have tolerated a more courteously equivocal description, 
in any account of its favorite hero, that wished to be popular as well as 
true.”’ 


The French journals say that the post of President of the Senate— 
now vacant by the death of M. Troplong—was offered to Lamartine, and 
the emoluments of the office would have been doubled, in order that he 
might rid himself of his pecuniary embarrassments, He declined the 
appointment, however, and then an unconditional offer was made to free 
him from his debts. This he also delined. 


Jean Jacques Offenbach is believed to be the richest composer in Eu- 
rope. His fortune is estimated in French operatic circles at upward of 
twelve hundred thousand francs. 
twelve hundred francs. The rumor that M. Offenbach has a weakness 
for stock speculations at the Bourse is true; but, it is added, that he is 
an exceedingly lucky and successful speculator. 


The Crown-Princess Victoria of Prussia, who is a very spirited and 
plucky young lady, had, the other day, an interview with some Hano- 
verian !adies of high rank, who extolled the courage displayed by their 
ex-queen at the time the Prussian troops entered the capital of Hanover 
in June, 1866. ‘* Courage!” exclaimed the crown-princess, disdainfuliy. 
“If she were a really courageous woman, and if your people were so ar- 
dently devoted to her and to her cause, why did she not call upon the 
people of Hanover to rally around her, and defend her against the 
enemy? Iam sure I would have done that.” 


It is said that Maurice Sand, George Sand’s only son, though as a 
writer by far inferior to his illustrious mother, manages to make more 
money by his facile pen than the authoress of ‘* Consuelo” and “ In- 
diana.”’ 


One of the most delightful books of travel, recently published, is 
Mr. Leech’s “ Letters of a Sentimental Idler,”’ from the press of D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., discoursing pleasantly of a sojourn in the far East. The 
New York Round Table speaks of it as follows: “ Like the cool breeze, 
that comes rippling over the waves gleaming with the golden sheen of 
the fading sunset, as they chase each other sportively till they dash on 
some ocean-girt shore, these letters from oriental climes have a fragrant 
freshness perfectly delicious. Sketches of character, bits of scenery, 
incidents of travel, echoes of Eastern song and tradition, are all por- 
trayed with the vividness of an oil-painting and the minuteness of a 
photograph.” 


Madame Rossini, in compliance with the request which her husband 
addressed to her on his death-bed, continues his famous Friday dinner- 
parties at her villain Passy. No more than a dozen guests are invited 
to them, and Rossini’s chair is left vacant at its wonted place. The 
macaroni, however, which Rossini prepared in such an inimitable man- 
ner, has been banished from the dinner-table, Madame Rossini saying 
that her guests, being accustomed to the dish as prepared by her hus- 
band, should not eat an inferior article at her table. 


Rosa Bonheur presented George Sand, on her recent birthday, with a 
portrait of the great French authoress, representing her as a young lady 
of twenty-five, and in the costume in which Mile. Bonheur saw her 
when they met for the first time. This is the second portrait which Rosa 
Bonheur has painted. 


The hostility of the French Government to M. Edmond About, which 








had led to inimical measures against the Gaulois and other papers for 
which M. About writes, is attributed to the influence of the Empress 
Eugenie, who asked the clever novelist and feuilletonist some time since 
to write a number of sketches about the prince imperial. Instead of 
complying with her Majesty’s request, About has recently repeatedly al- 
luded in his articles to the prince imperial in a manner not altogether 
eulogistic and complimentary ; hence the wrath of the empress. 


Count Bismarck recently told some of the German authors who are 
circulating a petition addressed to President Grant, and praying him to 
recommend to Congress the passage of an international copyright law, 
that he did not think the movement which they had originated was 4 
very proper one. He said it might be considered impertinent by the 
Americans; as for himself, he certainly would not like to receive such 4 
petition at the hands of the citizens of a foreign country. Several Ger- 
man authors of merit and distinction refused to sign the petition on 
similar grounds. 


We have a striking pen-portrait of the old ex-Elector of Hesse-Cassel, 
drawn by a German correspondent who saw that remarkable prince, a few 
weeks ago, at his Bohemian Tusculum—Chateau Horschowitz: “ Imagine 
arather tall, very straight, and stiff-looking old man, in a kind of undress 


Ten years ago he was hardly worth * 
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uniform, which, however, sits very well on his thin and slender body. 
His hair is scant and gray ; his face is regular, and might even be called 
handsome but for the stern expression of his lurking bluish-gray eyes, 
and the dogged expression playing around his lips, which he mostly 
keeps firmly compressed. Those who know his antecedents will not 
wonder at them when they see him. He looks like a perverse, obstinate, 
narrow-minded man, full of pride, and gifted with very few generous 


feelings.” 


Xavier Marmier, the French feuilletonist, recently saw the Grand- 
duchess hereditary of Russia, née Princess Dagmar of Denmark, and is 
in ecstasies about her beauty and grace. ‘‘ What a lovely young crea- 
ture!’’ he exclaims, in a letter to the Revue de Puris ; “* when I saw her, 
she was leaning on the emperor’s arm, and shedding the light of her 
sweet presence even on that grave, gloomy, and taciturn man, who, 
though the sternest monarch in the world, seemed to feel exceedingly 
proud of his charming little daughter-in-law. She was chatting gayly 
with him, and he made every now and then a smiling-reply to her, when 
her large, lustrous eyes fairly flashed with mirth and delight. I asked 
some one, if the little grand-duchess was popular in St. Petersburg. 
‘She is,’ he replied. ‘* Why, every man here is in love with her.’ ” 


Richard Wagner, the German composer, who has just finished his 
great operatic trilogy, ‘‘ Die Nibelungen,’’ will speedily commence writ- 
ing a libretto based on one of Shakespeare’s tragedies, and compose it 
for the Paris Grand Opera, which, he says, is bound to achieve a bril- 
liant success, despite the failures of his ‘‘ Tannhiuser’’ and ‘‘ Lohen- 
grin.” 

The profession of a public lecturer is more profitable in France than in 
England. Especially successful in France are half a dozen talented ladies 
who are at present lecturing in the principal provincial cities. Even in 
Paris, clever lecturers are nearly always, unless some very exciting event 
engrosses public opinion, sure of attracting large audiences. Hitherto 
the government has always tried to discourage these public lecturers ; 
but the emperor said lately that the policy had been a very short-sighted 
one, and that the opposite course should henceforth be pursued. 


Queen Victoria’s book has been published in a Turkish translation 
at Constantinople. 





Watters of Science and Art. 


ROFESSOR TYNDALL has lately developed some very curious 
and striking results by subjecting the rarefied vapors of volatile 
liquids to the action of the concentrated beam of the electric light in a 
horizontal glass tube. At the beginning of the experiment the tube 
seems perfectly empty, and is indeed almost a vacuum ; but the chem- 
ieal forces of the electric ray decompose the rarefied vapor, which is pre- 
cipitated as visible clouds, and which assume the most remarkable 
aspects of color and form. Professor Tyndall says: 

“In one experiment, a globe of cloud formed at the centre, from 
which right and left issued an axis which united the globe with the 
two adjacent cylinders. Both globe and cylinders were animated by a 
common motion of rotation. As the action continued, paroxysms of 
motion were manifested ; the various parts of the cloud would rush 
through each other with sudden violence. During these motions beau- 
tiful and grotesque cloud-forms were developed. At some places the 
nebulous mass would become ribbed so as to resemble the graining of 
wood. In the anterior portion of the tube these sudden commotions 
were most intense; here buds of cloud would sprout forth and grow in 
a few seconds into perfect flower-like forms. The most curious appear- 
ance that I noticed was that of a cloud resembling a serpent’s head ; it 
grew rapidly ; a mouth was formed; and from the mouth a cord of 
cloud, resembling a tongue, was rapidly discharged. 

“Sometimes clouds presented the appearance of a series of concen- 
tric funnels set one within the other, the interior ones being seen through 
the spectral walls of the outer ones; those of the distant cloud resem- 
bled claret-glasses in shape. As many as six funnels were thus concen- 
trically set together, the two series being united by the delicate cord of 
cloud. Other cords and slender tubes were afterward formed, and they 
coiled themselves in spirals around and along the funnels. The cords 
finally disappeared, while the funnels melted into two ghost-like films, 
Shaped like parasols. The films were barely visible, being of an ex- 
ceedingly delicate blue tint ; they seemed woven of blue air. To com- 
pare them with cobweb or with gauze would be to liken them to some- 
thing infinitely grosser than themselves. 

“* At one trial a spectral cone turned its apex toward the distant end 
of the tube, and from its circular base filmy drapery seemed to fall. 
Placed on the base of the cone was an exquisite vase, from the interior 


of which sprung another vase of similar shape; over the edges of these | 





vases fell the faintest clouds, resembling spectral sheets of liquid. 
From the centre of the upper vase a straight cord of cloud passed for 
some distance along the axis of the experimental tube, and at each side 
of this cord two involved and highly iridescent vortices were generated. 
The frontal portion of the cloud, which the cord penetrated, assumed 
in succession the forms of roses, tulips, and sunflowers. It also passed 
through the appearance of a series of beautifully-shaped bottles placed 
one within the other. Once it presented the shape of a fish, with eyes, 
gills, and feelers. 

‘“‘ A friend, to whom on one occasion I showed the cloud, likened it 
to one of those jelly-like marine organisms which a film, barely capable 
of reflecting the light, renders visible. Indeed, no other comparison is 
80 suitable ; and not only did the perfect symmetry of the exterior sug- 
gest this idea, but the exquisite casing and folding of film within film 
suggested the internal economy of a highly complex organism. The two- 
ness of the animal form was displayed throughout, and no coil, disk, or 
speck, existed on one side of the axis of the tube, that had not its exact 
counterpart at an equal distance on the other. I looked in wonder at 
this extraordinary production for nearly two hours.’ 

By the kindness of Professor Tyndall, the writer was recently al- 
lowed the opportunity of observing these beautiful and remarkable dis- 
plays in the laboratory of the Royal Institution of Great Britain, a place 
which will ever be memorable in the annals of science, as the scene of 
the immortal discoveries of Davy and Faraday. But it was not merely 
the exquisite beauty and unique character of the visible effects which 
riveted the attention ; it was as signalling the march of transformation 
—as a new disclosure of the hidden harmonies of Nature, that they 
were most deeply impressive. As the phenomena, here described, seem 
not yet to have received a designation, we suggest that they be asso- 
ciated with the name of their discoverer, and be known hereafter as the 
Tyndallic Clouds. 


The success of Atlantic telegraphing is now so assured that new 
lines are inevitable. It was at first feared that they would neither last 
long, nor pay while they did last, but the reality is better than the hope. 
One has now been down three years, and the other four, yet they are 
now twenty times better in point of conductivity and insulation, their 
essential qualities, than when first laid; while their receipts of thirty- 
five hundred dollars a day in gold (over a million a year) savors strongly 
of profit. The French are accordingly hard at work upon a new ocean- 
eable, which is to be laid in June. It will leave the French coast a 
few miles from Brest, and proceed to the French island of St. Pierre, 
not far from Placentia Bay, Newfoundland ; from this a second line 
passes to near Plymouth, on the Massachusetts coast. The total length 
of the French cable will be 3,564 nautical miles, or nearly double the 
length of the existing ocean lines. 

The new cable is to be constructed on the same plan as the others, but 
stronger. The conducting copper case, formed of one strand of seven 
wires, will weigh four hundred pounds to the mile, and is therefore a 
quarter heavier than the one last laid. This conductor is wrapped in 
four folds of gutta-percha interlaid with four coatings of insulating com- 
pound, and round the whole will be twisted ten galvanized iron wires 
done up in Manilla hemp, the whole to be saturated with tar. Its 
weight is thirty-one cwt. a mile in air and fifteen ewt. in water, 
and its breaking strain seven tons, so that it can support a length of 
nearly ten miles in the water ; while the greatest depth of the track se- 
lected is but two and one-half miles. 

There has been a rapid and immense improvement in the construe- 
tion of ocean-cables. ‘‘ The standard of the manufactured value of a 
cable is judged by what are called its wnits of resistance. There is al- 
ways a certain amount of resistance to the passage of the electric cur- 
rent through the conductor, and the more perfect the insulation of the 
cable the greater that resistance will be. The amount of resistance is 
measured by the galvanometer, and is counted by millions of units. 
Thus, a cable which gave a resistance of only one million of units, 
would at once show that it was defective, and, by some hidden leakage, 
allowed the current to escape, and so, of course, allowed it to enter the 
wire faster than it could have done had it been so carefully insulated 
that all the electricity must have passed along the conductor, and along 
that only. But materials which absorb the current will also give rise to 
a low rate of resistance, and a low rate of resistance is only a scientific 
term for a bad cable.’’ The Persian-Gulf cable had a standard of 
50,000,000 units ; the Atlantic cable, of 1865, of 100,000,000 units ; that 
of 1866, 150,000,000 units ; while the French cable is pitched at 250,- 
000,000 units. It is curious that marine cables, like wine, cheese, and 
fiddles, improve by time—the Atlantic cables having gained so much in 
insulation that they are said to have often given last year a resistance 
of 4,000,000,000 units. 

Sixteen hundred miles of the French cable were reported as being 
done on the first of February, and the manufacture is proceeding at the 


| rate of two hundred miles a week. The Great Eastern, of course, will 


lay it. 
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Che Museum. 


_ one of the cathedrals in Sicily the confessional happened to be so 
placed that the whispers of the penitents were reflected by the 
curved roof and brought to a focus at a distant part of the edifice. The 
focus was discovered by accident, and for some time the person who 
discovered it took pleasure in hearing, and in bringing his friends to 
hear, utterances intended for the priest alone. One day, it is said, his 
own wife occupied the penitential-stool, and both he and his friends 
were thus made acquainted with secrets which were the reverse of 
amusing to one of the party. 


Thirteen substances ‘belonging to the earth have been found, by 
spectrum-analysis, to exist also inthe sun. M. Janssen has found lines, 
denoting aqueous vapor, in the atmospheres of both Jupiter and Saturn. 
Some very remarkable lines have been seen in the more refrangible part 
of the spectrum of Mars, supposed to be connected with his red color. 


It is found that, at Philadelphia, the mean velocity of the wind, dur- 
ing the entire year, is eleven miles per hour; nine miles in summer and 
fourteen in winter. At Toronto its annual average velocity is nine 
miles per hour. The mean velocity of the wind at sea is estimated at 
eighteen miles per hour.— Loomis. 


It is said that nervous diseases are on the increase among us, and 
that they are most frequent and most severe among brain-workers. That 
this impression is well founded there can be no question. Paralysis, neu- 
ralgia, hysteria, dyspepsia, hypochondriasis, and insanity, are certainly 
more frequent, both in this country and in Europe, than they were thirty 
or fifty years ago. In my own practice, I am continually amazed by the 
variety and subtlety of phase that these diseases assume even in the 
young and growing generation. But it is one of the compensations of 
these nervous disorders that they are not rapidly fatal, and that they 
protect the system against febrile and inflammatory affections that hurry 
the Indian, the negro, and the poor laborers of our own race, into early 
graves. This protective power of the nervous constitution was illus- 
trated, over and over again, during the late war, when delicate exsan- 
guined students resisted malaria and grew stout amid exposures that 
prostrated by thousands the lumbermen of Maine, and the sons of the 
plough and the anvil.—Dr. Geo. M. Beard. 


Everybody knows that photographs are taken on cloudy days by dif- 
fused light or diffused chemical force. This effect is due to the reflec- 
tion of rays by the particles of air, and, of course, the amount of this 
reflection depends upon the amount of the particles. Hence, on the 
summits of the Alps, where the air is thin, it takes a very long time to 
geta picture. During Mr. Glaisher’s tenth balloon-ascent, simultaneous 
observations were made at Greenwich observatory and in the balloon, 
three miles high, when the standard paper, exposed to the full rays of 
the sun, was not as much discolored in half an hour as the correspond- 
ing paper at Greenwich in half a minute. 


The mountains of the moon are immensely larger in proportion to its 
size than those of the earth. The moon is but 1-49th the size of the earth, 
but its mountain-peaks are nearly as high. The German astronomer, 
Maedler, has measured the height of 1,093 mountains in the moon. 
Twenty-two of these are higher than Mont Blanc, which is within a few 


feet of being three miles high—six are above 19,000 feet. The highest 
observed mountain in the moon is 24,944 feet high, an elevation that is g 
little less than the loftiest peaks of the Andes, and a few feet more than 
four miles and a half. It is within 3,236 feet of the elevation of the 
loftiest peak on the earth.—Dr. Mann. 


A thermometer which has been kept for seventy-five years in the 
vaults of the Paris Observatory, at a depth of ninety-one feet below the 
surface, has not varied more than half a degree during the entire in- 
terval. 


The only condition necessary to the production of a musical sound 
is, that the air-pulses should succeed each other in the same interval of 
time. No matter what its origin may be, if this condition be fulfilled, 
the sound becomes musical. If a watch, for example, could be caused 
to tick with sufficient rapidity—say one hundred times a second—the 
ticks would lose their individuality, and blend to a musical tone. And 
if the strokes of a pigeon’s wings could be accomplished at the same 
rate, the progress of the bird through the air would be accompanied by 
music. In the humming-bird the necessary rapidity is attained ; and, 
when we pass on from birds to insects, where the vibrations are more 
rapid, we have a musical note as the ordinary accompaniment of the in- 
sect’s flight. The puffs of a locomotive at starting follow each other, 
slowly at first, but they soon increase so rapidly as to be almost inca- 
pable of being counted. If this increase could continue until the puffs 
numbered fifty or sixty a second, the approach of the engine would be 
heralded by an organ-peal of tremendous power.— 7yndalil on Sound, 
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Payment in all cases must be in advance. 

These Journals have obtained a prominent position 
among the medical periodical literature of this omen 
and no effort will be _ on the part of the Publi: 
ers to maintain the high literary and scientific character 
already acquired. 

AH Communications should be addressed to the re- 
spective Journals, care of the Publishers, 

D. APPLETON & CO., 

90, 92 & 94 Grand Street, N. Y. 





NOW READY: 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


FOR APRIL, 1869. 


CONTENTS: 
. THE FABLE OF POPE JOAN. 
. THE APPROACHING GENERAL COUN. 
CIL. (Concluded.) 
. LENT, 1869. 
. THE MODERN STREET-BALLADS OF 
IRELAND. 
. DAYBREAK. 
. COMPARATIVE MORALITY OF CATHO- 
LIC AND PROTESTANT COUNTRIES. 
. HEREMORE-BRANDON ; or, The Fortunes 
of a Newsboy. 
. WHEN? 
. INFLUENCE OF LOCALITY ON THE 
DURATION OF LIFE. 
X. THE BISHOPS OF ROME. 
XI. MARCH OMENS. 
XII. EMILY LINDER. Part I. 
XIII. XAVIER DE RAVIGNAN. 
XIV. THE EDUCATIONAL QUESTION. 
XV. THE OMNIBUS TWO HUNDRED YEARS 
AGO. 
XVI. NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Single copies, 50 cents; per annum, $s. 


Just PustisHep: 
The Life of Father Ravignan, S. J. 
By Father Ponlevoy, S. J. 1 vol., r2mo, toned pa- 
per, $4. 


Irish Odes and other Poems. 
By Aubrey de Vere. 1 vol., r2mo, toned paper, $4 


The Catholic Publication Society, 
LAWRENCE KEHOE, 
General Agent, 
126 Nassau Street, New York. 
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GUARDIAN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 102 Broadway, New York. 


Assets, 


ALL APPROVED FORMS OF INSURANCE ISSUED. 
ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE BY THEIR TERMS. 
LIBERAL MODES FOR THE PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS. 


ANNUAL DIVIDENDS. 


THE ENTIRE PROFITS OF THE COMPANY DIVIDED EQUITABLY AMONG THE 
INSURED. 





$1,500,000. 





DIRECTORS: 


Hon. Georce Oppyke, 
Benjamin B. SHERMAN, WiLuiaM WILKENs, 
Aaron ARNOLD, Gerorce T. Hore, 
Ricuarp H. Browne, = ae H. SHERwoop, 

vuus H. Pratt, ALTON H. PeckHaM, 

mi1aM W. WRIGHT, Epwarp H. Wricut, 
Cuartes J. STARR, Grorce W. Fares, 
Wrtu1aMm ALLEN, WituaM L. Gocswet, 

V. HauGcuwovrt. 
WALTON H. PECKHAM, President. 
HENRY V. GAHAGAN, Secretary. 


—_ om. foe, A. Dmx, Hon. James Harper, 
CuYLEr, 
Jou J CRANE, 

m. T. HooKer, 
Ws. M. Vermitye, 
Cuas. G. Rocxwoop, 
Minot C. Morcan, 
Tuomas RicNey, 


LUCIUS McADAM, Actuary. 
W. E. VERMILYE, M. D., Med. Ex. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 
THE 








GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


Receive their Teas by the Cargo from the best Tea Districts of China and Japan, and sell them in 
quantities to suit customers, 


AT CARGO PRICES. 


CLUB ORDERS PROMPTLY SUPPLIED. 


A COMPLIMENTARY PACKAGE GIVEN TO CLUB-ORGANIZERS. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 
OOLONG ( (Black), 76c., Boe goe- best $x per Ib. 


M ), JOC. Ib. 
ENGLISH BR BREAKFAST (Black)? . Br.z0; best, $1.20 per Ib. 
IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 906» $x $y . 25 

OUNG HYSON (Green), 80¢ — per Ib. 
UNCOLORED JAPAN, + 90C-s , Sr, $: $x. ou a r. bem 5 
GUNPOWDER (Green), best, $1.50 per Ib 


COFFEES ROASTED AND Sg or DAILY. 
GROUND Te 20C., 25C., ‘ ; best, goc. Ib. Mets Selon 
and Families wh cA uantities of Coltee can eonqemion ta that my Bee using our eoTRENCH BI BR K. 
FAST AND DINNER OFFEE, which we coll at at the low price of and warrant to give 
satisfaction. ROASTED (unground), 30c., 35c.; best, 4oc. per Ib. SReEN ones (unroasted), 25c., 30c., 33¢.; best, 


35C. Ib. 
a We warrant all the go i Gay atoant extiatery, they can be returned, 
our expense, within 








we sell to 


ive entire satisfaction. 
days, and refunded 


we the money 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Post-Orrice Box No. 5643, New Yor« Cry. Nos. 31 and 33 VESEY STREET. 


PHELAN & COLLENDER, COLGATE & CO’S 


MANUFACTURERS OF STANDARD AMERICAN 


BILLIARD TABLES. 
WAREROOMS AND OFFICE: 
738 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
Illustrated Price Lists sent on application. 


THE VERMONT SPRING 


Is now demonstrated to be the most reliable remedy yet 

ered for Cancer, Scrofula, Kidney, and Cutane- 

ous Diseases, etc. The bottles are J ed, “Vermont 
.” 


Spring. Saxe & Co., Shi None other is 
genuine. New i m emi- 
nent Physicians and others, sent free. 

SAXE & CO., 417 Broome St., New York. 





AROMATIC 


VEGETABLE SOAP 


skin of 





Is particulariy adapted to the delicat 
Ladies and Infants. 








Sold by all Dealers in Perfumery and Toilet Articles. 





D. APPLETON & CO., 
NOS. 90, 92 & 94 GRAND STREET, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


Marcel on the Study of the Languages. 12mo..$x a5 
Bickmore’: — Travels in the East-Indian Archipel- 
ago. 
The Phantom Ship. By Capt. Marryatt. Cheaped. 50 
Five Weeks in a Balloon. Illus. Paper $1; cloth 1 50 
Vol. III. Library Ed. of the Waverley Novels. Ill. 
Corinne. By Mme. De Staél. Frenched.; cheap. 75 
Pheenixiana; or Sketches and Burlesques. By 


hte of the Church in the House. A Volume 

ly Prayers........ eoancescessedeses 75 
Woodstock. " Sir Walter Scott. Cheap ed. Ill. ag 
Alexander Pope’s Poetical Works. Globe ed.... x 50 
The Poacher. By Capt. Marryatt. Cheaped... 50 
The Chaplet of Pearls. By Miss Yonge. TIIilus. 

Paper, $x 50; cloth 2 00 
Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered. Cheap edition.... 50 
Life and Letters of Fitz-Greene Halleck 2 50 
Letters of a Sentimental Idler. Illustrated 2 50 
How a Bride was Won. A Novel. 

sticker. Paper, $1 50; cloth 200 
The Pacha of Many Tales. Cheap ed. of Marryatt 50 
Home Pictures of the English Poets. 1 vol. r2mo 1 50 
The Talisman. By Sir Walter Scott. Cheaped. a5 
Vol. II. Library Ed. of Waverley Novels. Cl. Ill. x 75 
Tilt’s Hand-Book of Uterine Therapeutics. 8vo 3 50 
Cowles’s Isaiah, with Notes. 2 50 
A Half Century with Juvenile Delinquents. 

Cloth, 8vo. 3 50 
Ewer’s Sermons on the Failure of Protestantism. 50 
Gage’s Modern Historical Atlas. 8vo., half Mor. 3 50 
Vol. I. Library Edition of the Waverley Novels. 1 75 
Lewy] Edin of Dickens. 6 vols., cloth, $10 50; 


5° 


The Poetical Works of Fitz-Greene Halleck. r2mo 2 50 
Prince Eugene and His Times. By L. Miihlbach. 1 50 
Ross Browne’s Resources of the Pacific Slope... 4 00 
Underground Life; or, Mines and Mining. Illus. 18 oo 
Hopkins’s Sandwich Islands. Illustrated 

Home Stories. By Cousin Alice 

Cameos from English History. By Miss Yonge. 
Newton Forster; or, the Merchant Service. 


Japhet in Search of a Father. By Capt. Marryatt. 

Redgauntlet. By Sir Walter Scott. Cheap ed.. 

King’s Own. By Capt. Marryatt 

Picciola. By X. B. Saintine. French ed. Paper. 

St. Ronan’s Well. By Scott. IlIustrated 

Ellsworth’s Single and Double Entry Book-keeping 1 

Dictées Corrigés; or, Orthographical Exercises. . 

Dryden’s Poetical Works. Globe edition 

Un Philosophe sous les Toits. By Souvestre. .. 

The Naval Officer. By Capt. Marryatt 

Quentin Durward. By Scott. Illustrated 

Appletons’ Illustrated Almanac for 1869 

Fun for the Million. A Collection of Comic Anec- 
GBRBB occ cccccccc écccvvcscucsésesepenaueeee 

Jacob Faithful. By Capt. Marryatt. Paper.... 50 

Spenser’s Faerie Queene. Gh Globe Edition 


Either of the above sent nt free by mail to any address 
in the United States on receipt of the price. 

D. APPLETON & CO. publish a ay! Bulletin, 
containing a list of books published by them during 
the month, with other interesting literary intelligence. 
It will be sent gratis on application. 


UNDERGROUND LIFE ; 
MINES AND MINERS. 


BY L. SIMONIN. 
Translated by H. W. Bristow, F. R. S. 


Illustrated with 160 engravings on wood, 20 maps, 
geologically colored, and ro plates of metals and miner- 
als in chromo-lithography. 1 vol., 8vo. Price $18. 

From the London Fortnightly Review. 

“ A translation of the well-known and very valuable 
‘Vie Souterraine’ of M. L. Simonin, by Mr. al ool 
of the Geological Survey ; presenting the work 
to the English public in a form more splendid than is 
= . most home products. The book contains three 

f which the first is given to coal, the second to 
pease mines, and the-third to mines of precious 
my There are fourteen maps, some 

scores of illustrations of the various circumstances 
of underground life, and a number of colored 
illustrations of metals and their various various compounds that 
are superb in the richness and exactitude of their coloring. 

D. APPLETON & CO., 
Publishers, New York. 
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APPLETONS FOURNAL, 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 
PEVoTED To LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND Rt. 





PLAN OF APPLETONS’ JOURNAL. 


Appuetons’ Journat is published weekly. It consists of thirty-two quarto pages, each number illustrated, or 
accompanied by a Pictorial Supplement. It will be devoted to popular current Literature, an organ of advanced 
opinion with respect to all the great interests of society, of popular Science in its best sense, and of Art. 

The d of Li will embrace Fiction, in the form of both serial novels and short stories; Essays 
upon literary and social topics; Sketches of travel and adventure; Discussions upon art, books, and kindred 
themes ; Papers upon all the various subjects that pertain to the pursuits and recreations of the people, whether of 
town or country ; and Poems by our foremost poets. 

A distinctive feature will be a fuller treatment of Science than is prevalent in popular journals. In this branch 
the publishers have secured the services of the ablest and most authoritative thinkers. 

Education, in its various aspects, personal and public, at home, in the school, and in the college, in its principles 
as a science, and in its practice as an art, will receive the full consideration to which it is undeniably entitled. 

Illustrations will form an important feature in the plan of the Journat. They will in most cases consist of 
either an Ill d 1 on some popular theme, a Steel Engraving in the best style of the art, or a large 
Cartoon engraved on wood. The illustrations will usually be valuable as works of art; those on steel, and the 
cartoons, consisting of views of American scenery by our most distinguished p » and ill of character 
and life, by our fi gh They will be printed with extra care on separate sheets, and may be either 
bdund in the volume at the close of the year, or framed to hang upon the wall. 

Apr.etons’ Jovrnat will aim to be vigorous, earnest, and capable; valuable as an organ of thought, and 
pleasing to all the bers of the household on account of its varied, sound, and entertaining literature. Arrange- 
ments have been made for original contributions from distinguished writers, both of Europe and America. 

In the first number was commenced THE NEW STORY, by the great French writer, 


VICTOR HUCO, 


ENTITLED 


“THE MAN WHO LAUGHS,” 
(Originally announced under the title of “‘ By rue Kinc’s Commanp,”) 
For which the French Pubiishers paid the distinguished Author 300,000 Francs. 
Price 10 CENTS PER NUMBER, OR $4.00 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 


Afppiletons’ Fournal and either Harper's Weekly, Harper's Basar, Harper's Magazine, Putnam's Magazine, 
or the Galaxy, for one year, on receipt of $7.00. 




















PREMIUMS TO CETTERS-UP OF CLUBS. 

Any person procuring Five Yearly Subscriptions, and remitting $20, will be entitled to a copy for one year 
GRATIS. 

Any one procuring Ten Subscribers, and remitting $40, will receive a set of Dickens’s Works in paper, price 

Twenty Subscribers, and a remittance of $80, will entitle the sender to a copy of the Library Edition of 
or Waverley in Cloth, price $10. 50. 

To CLerGymen AND MinisTERS oF THE GospeL.—For Five Subscribers, accompanied by a remittance of 
$26.60, a copy of the new CompreHeNsive DicTionary oF THE Bis E will be furnished, price $5.00. 

THE NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, edited by Gzorce Riptey and Cuas. A. Dana, 16 vols., 8vo, 
cloth, price $80, will be given to any person sending 50 Subscribers, and remitting $200. THe New AMERICAN 
Cyctorap1 and the volumes of the ANNUAL CycLop«p1A, twenty-three in all, in library leather, price $138, will 
be sent to any one procuring 100 Subscribers, and remitting $400.00 

The postage within the United States, for the JourNAL, is 20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or 
quarterly, in advance, at the office where received. Subscriptions from Canada must be accompanied with 20 cents 
additional, to prepay the United States postage. New York city subscribers will be charged 20 cents per annum 
additional, which will prepay for postage and delivery of their numbers. 

In remitting by mail, a post-office order or draft, payable to the order of D. Appleton & Co., is preferable to 
bank notes, as, if lost, the order or draft can be recovered without loss to the sender. In ordering the JourNaL, 
the name should be clearly given, with the post-office, county, and State in full. 


In answer to numerous inquiries, the Publishers announce that they will receive and consider manuscnpts upon 
literary, social, or scientific subjects. They desire good articles on almost every topic of interest; sketches of ad- 
ventures, travels, and short stories. While they cannot undertake to be responsible for manuscripts sent for publi- 
cation in the JourNat, they will report, without unnecessary delay, upon every article offered to them, and will 
pay liberally for whatever they may use. MSS. will be d if found ilable, when ied by stamps 
to pay the return postage, or they will be held a reasonable time, to the order of the correspondent. 

D. APPLETON. & CO., Publishers, 
Nos. 90, 92 & 94 Grand St., New York. 


T.B. BYNNER & CO., 
WATCHES AND JEWELRY. 
Agency for American Watches, 


DIAMONDS, SEAL RINGS, 
And every variety of 
FINE JEWELRY, 
ecqggtnenesameg ty mn Seg oe A No. 189 BROADWAY, 
a Cote ee T. B. Brome, NEW YORK. 
stamps. 











VAN NOSTRAND’S ECLECTIC 


ENGINEERING MAGAZINE. 


96 Large 8vo. Monthly. 
Price $5 a year, in advance. Single copies, 50 cents. 


Van Nostranv’s Macazine will consist of Arti- 
selected and matter condensed eo all the Engi- 
neering Serial Publications of Europe and America. 
fame ok Seen ean ees 
newspapers; none can afford 
ime to wade through the columns of the whole scien- 
press to get at the really important news, informa- 
and opinion. 





e ies of our 
be sent to any 
of six cents in postage 


F. F. Quuvrarp. _ 
Price Lists sent on application. 








HARPER & BROTHERS, 


NEW YORK, 
HAVE F¥UST PUBLISHED: 


Harper’s Magazine. 
HARPER’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE for 
April, 1869. A finely illustrated and interest- 
ing number. Price 30 cents. 


Genio C. Scott. 
FISHING IN AMERICAN WATERS. By Gz 
mio C. Scorr. With one hundred and seventy il- 
lustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3.50. 


Charles Lever. 
THAT ‘BOY OF NORCOTT'S. A Novel. By 
CHARLES Lever, author of “The Bramleighs of 
Bishop's Folly,” “‘ Barrington,” ‘ Maurice Tierna 
“ The Daltons,” “‘ Charles 0” Malley,” * &c., &c. Wits 
Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 

Countess Guiccioli. 
MY eye lat ‘OF LORD ey 
and Those of .Eye-Witnesses. of. his’ Life. 5 ea 
Countess Guicciout. Translated by Hubert 
Jerning! With Portrait. r2mo, Cloth, $1. A. 


Anthony Trollope. 

PHINEAS FINN, THE IRISH MEMBER. A 
Novel. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, author of “He 
Knew He-was Right,” “Orley Farm,” “Small 
House at Allington,” “Can You Forgive Her?” 
* Doctor Thorne,” &c. Illustrated by Millais. - 8vo, 
Paper, $1.25; Cloth, $:.7s. 

HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. Beautifully I 
lustrated. Part I. 8yvo, Paper, 30 cents. 


Charles Reade. 

GRIFFITH GAUNT; or, JEALOUSY. By Cuas. 
Reape, author of “‘ Hard ,.”” “ Never too Late 
to Mend,” “Love Me Little, Love Me Long,” 
Fully Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 
HARD CASH. A Matter-of-Fact Romance. 
Cuartes Reape, author of “ Love Me Little, Love 
Me Long,” “ Never too Late to Mend,” &c. With 
Illustrations. New Edition. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 

J. D. Baldwin. 
PRE-HISTORIC NATIONS; ~ 3 Inquiries con- 
cerning some of the Con Se ae ivilizations 
of uity, and their Relation to a still 
Older Civilization of the Ethiopians or Cushites of 
Arabia. By Joun D. Batpwin, Member. of the 
American ntal Society. _ r2mo, Cloth, $1.75. 


The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 
nny A BY. HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
Brooklyn. Selected from Pub 
fed an and Damablishes Discourses, and Revised by 
author. In Two My od 8vo. With Stee 
ad by Halpin. Cloth, 
illiam Hepworth Dixon. 
HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. Historic Studies in 
the Tower of London. With Frontispiece Plan of 
the Tower. ramo, Cloth, 60 cents. 
Miles O’ Reilly. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF CHARLES 6. 
HALPINE (Mixes O’Rerty). Consisting of Odes, 
P yrical Effusions which 
have not heretofore been collected together. Witha 

phical Sketch and Explanatory Notes. Edited 
by Rosert B. Roosevett. Portrait on Steel. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $2.50. 
¥F. Whymper. 
TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE IN THE TER- 
RITORY OF ALASKA, formerly Russian Amen- 
ca—now Ceded to the United States—and in various 
other parts of the North Pacific. By Freperick 
Wuymrer. With Map and Illustrations. 
8vo, Cloth, $2.50. 
Sir Samuel W. Baker. 
CAST UP BY THE SEA; or, The Adventures 
By Sir Samuer W. Baker, M.A, 


Abys- 
With Ten Illustrations 
12mo, cl 75 cents. 


The Rev. John L. Nevius. 
CHINA AND THE eee: a General De 
smveten of Ge Cons of Coren its Inhabitants ; its Civ- 
ilization and Form of Government; its Religious and 
Social Institutions; its Intercourse with other Na 
tions; and its Present Condition and . By 
the Rev. Joun L. Nevius, Ten Years a Missionary 
in China. With a Map and Illustrations. 12m, 


Cloth, $z.7s. 
The Rev. Abbott. 
JESUS OF NAZARETH: His Life and Teach- 
ings; Founded on the Four Gospels, and Illustrated 
Reference to the Manners, om, Cae 
and Political Institutions of his Times. By 


Lyman be With Designs by Doré, De 
= and others. Crown 8yo, Beveled Edges, 


The Aw thor of “‘ Rachel’s Secret.” 
NATURE'S } NOBLEMAN. A Novel. nS the 
author hel’s Secret:” 8vo, Paper, 50 cent 


cr Hanes 7s eee oe asl ony bad 
the United Sicten on teceigh of 
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